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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


In holding up to trained women their pe- 
culiar responsibility for developing a finer 
social order, Charles A. Beard, pioneer in the 
economic interpretation of history, is develop- 
ing the central theme of the study outline, A 
Changing Political Economy As It Affects Women, 
prepared for the A.A.U.W. last summer by 
his wife and collaborator, Mary Ritter Beard. 


As a preface to her address published here, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher explained by way 
of apology that she was pinch-hitting on the 
shortest of short notices for Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Which seems to indicate that Mrs. Fisher is 
not only a distinguished novelist, translator, 
adult educator, and champion of rural schools, 
but is also one of the world’s best when it 
comes to pinch-hitting. 


To discover, by careful scientific study, the 
effects of motion pictures on the children of 
this country —on their information, atti- 
tudes, emotional experiences and conduct pat- 
terns — a series of investigations were made 
during 1929 to 1933, at the request of the 
Motion Picture Research Council and financed 
by the Payne Fund. One of the investigators 
was Edgar Dale, assistant professor of 
education, Ohio State University. The results 
of Dr. Dale’s studies appear in two of the nine 
monographs embodying the findings of the 
survey: The Content of Motion Pictures and Chil- 
dren's Attendance at Motion Pictures, and How to 


Appreciate Motion 


Macmillan. 
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P. Rossello is assistant director of the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education. A.A.U.W. 
members will recall that Dr. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, to whom is given chief credit for the 
organization of the Bureau, is a member of the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on International Rela- 
tions. The Association is further related to the 
Bureau through the recent appointment of 
Dr. Andrews and Dr. Kathryn McHale to the 
Committee on International Aspects of Edu- 
cation, established by the American Council 
on Education to cooperate with the Inter- 
national Bureau and with the League of Na- 
tions’ Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 
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Creating the Good Life for America 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


NIVERSITY women occupy a peculiar 
position in the intellectual and 
social life of America and perhaps of the 
world. They have been trained in the 
methods of contemporary scholarship 
which has as its motive the quest for 
truth in particular and general. They 
have been introduced to the great litera- 
ture of mankind, to the thought, actions, 
and aspirations of humanity scattered 
over long periods of time and wide areas 
of space. To some extent, therefore, they 
have transcended parochial limitations 
and the automatic prejudices and reac- 
tions of narrow periods and places. Ac- 
cordingly they have an_ intellectual 
equipment, presumably, which qualifies 
them for large and creative thinking 
about the problems, conflicts, and ten- 
sions which give to our age the character- 
istics of a crisis in thought and economy. 
In this respect, to be sure, university 
women are not sharply set off from uni- 
versity men. Their knowledge of affairs 
is not an entirely different kind of knowl- 
edge. They have, it appears, given more 
attention to literature and the arts than 
their brethren of the classrooms. Yet 


they have not wholly neglected history, 
economics, politics, and science. They 
share generously in the possession of the 
knowledge which is a heritage common 
to the sexes. Through their minds runs 
the thought that is current throughout 
life. In addition, as women they often 
hold an economic and social sector pe- 
culiarly their own. 

Many university women, no doubt, are 
thrown headlong into the fierce struggle 
for existence which occupies so many 
men. Many occupy places in the indus- 
trial and professional world which sub- 
ject them with men to the strain of the 
instant need of things that falls so heavily 
upon all who work, and tends to restrict 
thought and action to matters apparently 
immediate and *‘practical.’’ On the other 
hand, thousands of university women 
labor in what may be called the second 
line of struggle, as teachers, secretaries, 
public officials, and administrators, where 
the stresses and strains may be less exi- 
gent and bitter. Thousands are ‘‘shel- 
tered’’ wives and daughters of business 
and professional men, and as such are re- 
moved still another degree from the 
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storms and conflicts of the front eco- 
nomic line. Their relative remoteness 
from the dust and din of the factory, the 
office, and the marketplace gives to large 
numbers of university women in America 
the elbow room and the quiet in which to 
exercise their thought and knowledge 
with a freedom and a chance for concen- 
tration not vouchsafed to most men and 
women. Such relative freedom carries 
with it both responsibilities and creative 
opportunities. 

Besides, women are women, not men. 
They may recite the same creeds and re- 
peat the same clichés as their brethren. 
Knowledge is neither feminine nor mas- 
culine. It is knowledge — knowledge of 
things which can be authenticated for 
purposes universal. The earth is not flat 
for men and round for women. Thought 
may be shared by men and women alike. 
But into thought creep aspirations, 
dreams, and desires. Women have been 
and still are to a preéminent degree con- 
servators of life. They have led and par- 
ticipated in wars and revolutions, it is 
true. They have been bandits, robbers, 
and gangsters of all kinds, admittedly. 
They have both voluntarily and invol- 
untarily divorced themselves from the 
responsibility for continuing and pro- 
tecting life. They have been willful as- 
cetics. But in the main women have been 
continuers, conservators, and adjusters 
of life, and of the arts of civilization as 
well which they did so much to launch 
in prehistoric times. These arts are still 
their means of conserving life and adjust- 
ing its conflicts. Their biological and 
cultural rdle has a decided bearing on the 
nature of their thinking and activities, 
by and large. How could it be otherwise? 

If this statement of facts is correct, 
then university women, as trained women, 
have a distinctive relation to the pres- 
ent crisis in economy and thought. They 
are not outside its complex. They are inti- 
mately involved in it, and their fate, like 
that of men, hinges upon the outcome, 
immediate and distant. The walls of eco- 
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nomic refuge which have protected many 
of them from the rigors of direct eco- 
nomic strife have been crumbling pretty 
fast, and if the process goes on, even 
the university women may once more 
confront the problems which their primi- 
tive ancestors confronted and their pio- 
neer mothers faced in colonial America 
and in the middle republican period. 
Those earlier women by their thought 
and action helped to determine the out- 
come of social crises in their day. And 
without women’s participation in 
thought and action, no crisis can be 
overcome or civilization advanced. What 
then may be the réle of college training 
in this newest attack on a crisis? Will it 
be advantageous to women in conserving 
the gains won for life and labor by their 
ancestors’ creative enterprise? Or will 
their training prove a handicap by its en- 
couragement of timidity, preciosity, in- 
ertia? This is a major issue and a prime 
challenge to the ‘‘trained woman."’ 


II 


i THE thought pertaining to the present 
crisis it has been the fashion to divide 
affairs into national and international. 
Frequently it is assumed by Americans 
that the low state of domestic economy 
is due to the state of economy in foreign 
countries. It is also assumed that the 
perils of war which threaten us spring 
from the cupidity and passions of other 
nations and governments. And on these 
assumptions is built the assumption that 
the crisis at home and the perils of war 
abroad can best be overcome by some kind 
of conferring and collaborating in inter- 
national meetings of experts and diplo- 
mats. In this theory lies the essence of 
‘*internationalism’’ up to date. 

In this theory, ‘‘nationalism’’ is made 
a kind of selfish frenzy. It is made re- 
sponsible for the continuance of the do- 
mestic crisis and the menace of war. The 
efforts of nations which attempt to stabi- 
lize and protect their internal economies 
by domestic action are ascribed to irra- 
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tional fears and hatreds which bar the 
way to the freedom and security to be 
obtained by collaboration with other 
nations. Even the United States with its 
broad continent and its rich natural re- 
sources is drawn into this sweeping gen- 
eralization. If nationalism is pursued, 
runs the thesis, deeper dislocations of do- 
mestic economy will follow, the stand- 
ard of living will be further reduced, and 
new wars will result as night follows 
day. Thus “‘nationalism’’ is marked as 
the scapegoat or the enemy of mankind. 
Thus ‘‘internationalism’’ is set forth as 
the savior of the United States in common 
with the rest of the world. 

Now in my opinion — developed at 
length in my book, The Open Door at 
Home — this presentation of interna- 
tionalism and nationalism, at least as it 
concerns the United States, is false in 
fact and more likely to multiply the 
troubles of America than to lighten 
them. In that volume I develop a con- 
trary thesis containing the following 
elements: 


1. There are two kinds of nationalism. 
One — the old species — pursues power 
for its own sake and seeks to push goods 
and loans of money upon other countries 
by all the engines of state ranging from 
diplomatic coercion to naval pressure and 
war. That is the kind of nationalism sup- 
posed to promote trade and prosperity 
and to find outlets for the ‘‘surpluses’’ of 
American manufacturing and farming 
which “‘make the domestic crisis for 
us.’ The new kind of nationalism, how- 
ever, seeks to achieve the most efficient 
use of our resources, technology, and 
arts in producing the plenty which 
would guarantee a higher standard of 
life for the American people and lay 
the basis for more cultural pursuits 
than are possible under a system of 
fierce economic competition for foreign 
markets. 

This new type of nationalism does not 
propose to force goods and loans upon 
other nations by diplomacy and war. It 
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does not make the outward thrusts of 
power into the economy and life of other 
nations which are mainly responsible for 
our becoming involved in the calamities, 
revolutions, and wars of Europe and 
Asia. On the contrary, it concentrates 
American energies and ideas on the issues 
connected with creating a noble order of 
American culture — a task which has not 
as yet sufficiently engaged the attention 
or enthusiasm of Americans. It offers to 
buy from other countries the raw ma- 
terials and manufactured commodities 
needed to maintain such an American 
civilization as is now to be desired. It 
proposes to tender other countries in 
exchange the goods and services which 
the United States can best spare and sup- 
ply. It places no barrier against interna- 
tional intellectual and artistic associa- 
tions. Indeed it liberates such intercourse 
by lifting it above the scramble for 
power and prestige. 

2. Domestic and foreign affairs are 
parts of the same thing. What the United 
States does abroad depends upon the 
things done at home — the interests, 
the practices, the ambitions, and the as- 
pirations dominant in national life. If 
we would reduce the perils of ‘‘involve- 
ment’’ in European and Asiatic wars, we 
must reduce the pressure for the sale of 
alleged American ‘‘surpluses’’ far from 
home; and we can do this by changes in 
domestic policy which will enlarge the 
buying power of the American people, 
enable them to consume more of the neces- 
sities and luxuries which we are fran- 
tically trying to force on others, and in 
vain. In this view of American policy, it 
is sheer folly for Americans to starve or 
hunger in the midst of plenty because 
they cannot sell abroad goods called 
‘‘surpluses.’” In fact, except for a few 
commodities, cotton and wheat for in- 
stance, there are probably no surpluses in 
America — that is, goods which are not 
needed by the American people or are 
beyond their ability to enjoy. And 
Americans could surely use to advantage 
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even more cotton and wheat than the 
present policy permits. 


3. The supreme task before American 
citizens who desire to conserve life, in- 
crease security, and promote civilization 
therefore is to attack the problem of set- 
ting the domestic economic machinery in 
full motion and of assuring a distribution 
of wealth that will absorb the ‘“‘sur- 
pluses’’ as far as may be. 


4. This, to be sure, is nationalism of a 
kind. It accepts the existence of the Amer- 
ican nation and claims that it is right and 
proper for this nation to make the most 
efficient use it can of its natural resources, 
technology, and all the arts for the main- 
tenance of a noble culture within its 
borders. When advocates of internation- 
alism, such as Frank Simonds, declare 
that wars will continue until favored na- 
tions like the United States give less fa- 
vored nations access to raw materials ‘‘on 
reasonable terms,’’ the nationalism which 
I advocate asks: Must the United States 
give other nations its raw materials or 
exchange them for manufactured goods 
on a less-than-even basis? If American 
stuffs are to be given away in whole or in 
part, how and by whom is this grand 
philanthropic demonstration to be made 
in the United States? Why should our 
wealth be presented to others when our 
own people are in misery? 


5. By tending its own garden, the 
United States can stay out of the quarrels 
of Europe and Asia with their deep his- 
torical backgrounds. By selling muni- 
tions, lending money, and otherwise be- 
coming enmeshed in their conflicts, for 
profit-making purposes advantageous to 
privileged groups of Americans only, the 
whole nation will almost certainly be 
drawn into the great wars of the world. 
If on the other hand this nation seeks to 
provide the utmost economic welfare for 
its population, and to establish its se- 
curity by placing embargo on munitions 
and other contraband of war, including 
supporting loans, the United States will 
present a definite policy to Europe and 
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Asia. This will diminish the hazards of 
our being drawn into their cruel com- 
bats. By elevating American society, it 
will set a better example of conduct 
among the nations. 


6. This kind of nationalism does not 
preclude friendly and honorable coopera- 
tion with other nations, like-minded and 
so practising the arts of life and labor. 
It releases the pressure upon them of 
American selling agents, money-lenders, 
and munitions traffickers. It makes pos- 
sible peaceful economic relations — the 
fair exchange of honest goods for honest 
goods for mutual benefit, for the benefit 
of the people at large as distinct from a 
privileged minority. It encourages a 
world order and a world economy in the 
only way either can be effected. It con- 
fines defense to the American sphere and 
withdraws from distant seas and conti- 
nents our armed forces employed in the 
protection of dollars, traders, and irre- 
sponsible adventurers ranging over the 
world. It opens a vision of well-being, 
integrity, and creative life within the 
borders of this nation and at the same 
time the prospect of cordial human re- 
lations with other peoples. Let us then 
make haste to enter upon our heritage. 
Let us open doors at home instead of 
opening them in Europe and Asia — to 
houses on fire. 


iit 


To THE uMiversity women of America 
these propositions are herewith respect- 
fully submitted with malice toward none 
and charity for all. They call for discus- 
sion. They suggest lines of realistic and 
imaginative action right here and now in 
the United States — not merely romantic 
speeches and diplomatic assemblies in 
Geneva. If we open all the doors to op- 
portunity for the good life at home and 
curtail the pressure of our greed upon 
other countries, we could go to Geneva 
with clean hands and clear minds, ready 
to cooperate with other nations cherish- 
ing the same spirit and the same designs. 





Family Problems — 
New and Old 


FI told you at the beginning just what 
I the theme of my talk is, I am afraid 
you would shut your minds with a bang, 
thinking you know all about it already. 
So I will plunge in on it, without describ- 
ing it in advance, only warning you to 
brace yourselves against the fact that I 
must mention the industrial revolution. 
I am not going to waste a word in defining 
or describing it, not a moment in com- 
menting on its relation to labor or pro- 
duction or even child labor. I intend to 
try to show what it has done to your own 
education, to the education you are able 
to give your children, to your daily life in 
1935. 

Let us begin by the outrageously worn 
platitude that families are smaller now 
than they used to be. Although that state- 
ment has been made till everybody is sick 
of the sound of it, few people have a con- 
crete picture of what it means in definite 
human realities. Almost without excep- 
tion it is thought of as meaning that each 
couple of father and mother now have 
fewer children than parents used to have. 
That is true of course, but so small a part 
of the whole thumping fact that it is in- 
considerable. The old-time homes of a 
century and more ago were different from 
twentieth-century homes, not so much 
because there were so many more brothers 
and sisters in them, as because there were 
so many more adults in each family, and 


Address delivered at the Forty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Harvard Teachers Association, 
March 16, 1935, abridged, with permission of the 
editors, from the complete text published in the 
Harvard Teachers Record, April 1935. 


Vanishing Folkways 
Lead to Modern Schools 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


so many more children than just those 
born to the father and mother who were 
titular head of the house. 

Who were the numerous adults in the 
old-time family? First of all there was al- 
ways at least one, and generally several 
adults of the generation of the grand- 
parents. They were accepted, self-respect- 
ing, established, and useful members of a 
normal family in numbers that would 
take away the breath of moderns. Two 
grandparents, a couple of spinster or 
widowed great aunts, and a great uncle, 
as part of a family circle, occasioned not 
the slightest comment. Nobody dreamed 
of bestowing on a family with such a 
group the pity mingled with exasperation 
now felt by observers for homes of which 
even one apologetic grandparent is a per- 
manent part. 

Of course, this feature of modern life — 
the unwelcome of the home for old folks 
— is not at all due to any special modern 
hardness of heart, but to an invisible, 
imperceptible, and total transformation 
of an economic folkway. Before the in- 
dustrial revolution, extra adults in the 
same home were an economic asset. Now 
they are an economic liability. There were 
a thousand necessary house-operations in 
the old home, from making soap to spin- 
ning, from smoking pork to taking care 
of the sick, for which a grandparent or 
aunt still reasonably valid physically was 
invaluable. But I am concerned here only 
with their relations to children; and old 
people did not need to be physically valid 
for that. Even a bed-ridden old person in 
fair command of his faculties could hear a 
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child read, or talk with him, or tell him 
stories. 

Talk to him! That was, as far as chil- 
dren went, the supreme usefulness of old 
folks. With their minds turning back to 
their early days, they were a storehouse of 
old-time narrative and description, a liv- 
ing spring of that consciousness of the 
past, as real, which we call the historical 
sense. This sense is not mere intellectual 
ornament to human minds, it is an essen- 
tial part of the process of forming any 
sound judgment on human affairs. Chil- 
dren must acquire it as part of their edu- 
cation. And modern children are, as far as 
their home life goes, almost wholly cut 
off from this earlier source of contact 
with the past. Hardly a modern child 
finds permanently resident in his home a 
single old person, let alone three or four, 
talking together of old times. Grand- 
parents do come to visit — but during 
those brief visits the old people are not 
members of the home life, but are callers. 
They do not know their grandchildren, 
their grandchildren do not know them, 
above all they have no common enterprise 
at which to work together. Not a chance 
for those unforgettable days when the 
little boy of long ago, helping his grand- 
mother spread out the linen on the grass 
to bleach, heard her tell old tales of early 
eighteenth-century log-cabin frontier ex- 
istence. Never an hour when the little 
girl tagging along after her grandfather as 
he hoed in the garden, heard him repeat 
the story his grandfather told him about 
seeing old Benjamin Franklin walk by in 
his sober-colored clothes, his disillu- 
sioned eyes bright and kind and sharp in 
his shrewd wrinkled face. 

I sound sentimentally regretful about 
the disappearance of those old folkways, 
don’t I? I mean to. I think they will be 
most recognizable if presented first in that 
color. First. But look at them in this 
light: perhaps the grandfather after whom 
the little girl idly tagged was a very dull 
old fellow with nothing interesting to 
say. The majority of mankind is dull, 
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when untrained and restricted in outlook. 
Or perhaps he was rendered irritable by 
indigestion, so that the child left to his 
care for an hour remembered nothing of it 
but vexation and fright. It’s possible that 
the little girl of today is just as well off 
with her carefully vividly written Ameri- 
can history textbooks, picturesquely il- 
lustrated, read in a homelike classroom, 
commented on by a sympathetic teacher 
who likes her job and has been well 
trained for it. But whether she is better or 
worse off, what we are to remember is 
that with no old people now domiciled in 
her home, she has no chance at all at any 
realization of history as truth unless her 
parents see to it that she attends a school 
which offers her something more than the 
three r’s in all their bareness, unless her 
parents make a real effort to see that she 
has access to a good library which pro- 
vides her with books from which she may 
get systematically, from the printed page, 
what she used — sometimes — to get 
from a folkway and a family organi- 
zation which has evaporated into thin 
air. 


Now you know the general outline of 
what I have to say — that as the home 
has lost, literally lost as you lose a penny 
down a well, this and that element which 
has always been known to be necessary 
for shapely human growth of the young, 
parents must see to it that their children 
secure those elements elsewhere. Above 
all, parents and taxpayers who are not 
parents, must clear out from the dark 
corners of their minds the half-conscious 
notion that educational developments — 
beyond the sacred three r’s — are fads or 
luxuries, to be indulged in or not, as it is 
easy or hard to finance them. The fact is 
that public playgrounds, good libraries, 
better movies, health clinics, and the 
other institutions for improving child 
life that look new to us, are not new; they 
are not fancy fads thought up by educa- 
tors. They represent only what has always 
been recognized by all human beings as 
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necessities of child life — only now pro- 
vided for in a new way. 


Dascenpine in age from the generation 
of the grandparents, we find in the old- 
time big-family home, younger extra 
adults with whom the children shared 
life rather more often than with their 
busy parents. Perhaps a widowed sister of 
their father, who losing her husband lost 
the only source of income open to a 
woman in those days, was obliged to 
take her brood of little children to live 
with her brother and his wife. Here was a 
second mother, not like their own mother, 
perpetually absorbed by the newest baby; 
here was another set of brothers and sis- 
ters doubling the family in size, and pro- 
viding — what a single family can never 
provide — playmates for every age. Many 
and many a member of our grandparent'’s 
generation thinks back to an ‘Aunt 
Kate’’ or an ‘‘Aunt Abigail’’ who gave 
him his real mothering, and to a covey of 
first cousins brought up with him who 
shared in all that made the bustling bee- 
hive of a home hum with life. 


Tuat was what happened when all went 
well. But it did not always go well. 
Aunt Kate went with her children to live 
with her brother because in those days 
there was no other way for her to put 
food into their mouths; and many a time, 
human nature being what it notoriously 
is, if her sister-in-law was hateful and her 
brother poor and grudging, her necessity 
and her dependence sent her and her chil- 
dren straight into hell. In many a case her 
children grew up with stunted, repressed 
personalities, deformed for all their lives 
by eating the bitter bread of dependents. 
I think on the whole that the modern 
Aunt Kate and her children are probably 
in most cases just as well off when, losing 
her husband, she returns to some gainful 
trade or profession for which she was 
trained in her girlhood, setting up a small 
independent home for her children. The 
one real danger of that condition I am try- 
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ing to point out. She and her brother and 
society in general, will, when the word 
““*home”’ is spoken, continue to think of it 
as the much populated place it used to be, 
and will not see that the few children in 
each of those now separated homes, each 
group with one or at most two adults, 
need new opportunities for group living, 
since the old ones no longer exist. 


Tas only single absolute essential in 
anybody’s education is to learn how to 
live with others, because the one thing 
you can always predict of every human be- 
ing’s future is that he will be forced to do 
this. And the most anxiously devoted 
mother, even if she studies all the psy- 
cho-analysis to be had in the whole of 
Vienna, cannot teach her children how to 
live successfully with others, unless they 
do live with others. If Aunt Kate's chil- 
dren and their first cousins live in separate 
homes as nowadays, they must be given 
opportunities to do some living together 
elsewhere. And living together means 
living together; it does not mean sitting 
in the same classroom with others while 
spelling lessons are recited. It means shar- 
ing an effort undertaken in common, shar- 
ing pleasures which depend on all in a 
group. 

So here again we find the so-called 
‘“‘modern’’ developments of twentieth- 
century child life, which gives opportu- 
nity for doing more in schools than ac- 
quiring information out of books, for 
making things together — scenery for a 
school play, bookshelves for a classroom 
— opportunities for group games on a 
playground, for taking care of pet animals 
or birds or working together in a school 
garden, — these are not new-fangled no- 
tions in the least; they are nothing more 
than new ways in which old and abso- 
lutely proven necessities for growth may 
be provided for children, now as always. 

But of course all of the aunts who used 
to live at home were not married. Aunt 
Clara was very likely a delicate maiden 
lady, so uncertain in health as never to be 
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able to do much rough work. She had 
perhaps been engaged in her youth (or 
thought she had been) to a lover who had 
died, or gone away, or absent-mindedly 
married somebody else, leaving Aunt 
Clara with that priceless possession of 
romantic souls — a broken heart. And 
because of her broken heart, or perhaps 
just because her invalid spinsterhood left 
her something of the bloom and dew of 
imaginative girlhood, AuntClara brought 
some poetry into the hustling, hard-work- 
ing, prosaic family. She perhaps painted a 
little, made lace, decorated wooden 
shovels. Or she sang. And when she sang 
to children, it was in a voice thin and un- 
trained, perhaps, but with that not-to-be- 
imitated thrill of real emotion that made 
the song poignant poetry, poetry that 
fell like dew upon the hearts of the listen- 
ing children, who would have had no 
poetry in their lives at all, without her. 
Do not forget that the children listening 
to her were not only her flesh-and-blood 
nephews and nieces, but those of neigh- 
boring homes. For if you were a poetic 
child and your own Aunt Clara was not 
broken-hearted and did not sing you 
deliciously tragic ballads or recite poetry 
to you, you knew before you were five 
years old, whose Aunt Clara in your 
neighborhood would, and you hung 
around her, a hardly noticed extra child 
in the big group always present. 

Where is Aunt Clara now? She takes 
her broken heart out to somebody’s busi- 
ness office and sits, well-groomed, well- 
dressed, well-poised, in good bodily 
health — perhaps a little dry and arid — 
tapping on a typewriter, day after day, 
going home to a snug electrified inde- 
pendent one-room bachelor-maid home at 
night. Perhaps she is as well off here, as 
sentimentally nursing a wound to her 
vanity. We need not discuss that point. 
The fact, never to be forgotten by those 
concerned with the welfare of children, 
their own or those of the nation, is that 
she has been completely withdrawn from 
any contact with children in any home. 
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What we must not forget is that if chil- 
dren are to have the chance they used to 
have, to sit around in dreamy groups, re- 
flecting back and forth to each other the 
fertilizing effects of poetry falling like 
dew into their hearts — that chance must 
be given them elsewhere than at home. 
They must be taken wherever the Aunt 
Claras are nowadays — those of them 
that are not completely shut away in of- 
fices — to the children’s room of the pub- 
lic library where the story hour is going 
on, to the teacher who finds time in her 
busy routine to read poetry, to the sum- 
mer camp where one of the counsellors 
makes a specialty of reading aloud. 


"Tuas is no use trying to turn back the 
clock. We must open our eyes to see that 
when we say, or allow some one else to 
say without contradiction, that ‘‘the 
home’’ should do this or that for chil- 
dren, ‘‘why not, it always used to,’’ we 
are saying nothing more sensible than, 
‘‘Why can’t the fathers repair their chil- 
dren’s shoes? They always used to.”’ 

It was not the father who used to do 
that in the old populous home, any more 
than it was the mother who had time to 
tell old stories and sing ballads. It was 
some extra man, for whom society pro- 
vided no wage-earning place in life. It was 
a lame uncle, who never could chop wood 
or hold plough handles; or a younger 
brother, a little queer and dreamy, who 
had no head for accounts and no interest 
in making a living, but was a great hand 
for talk; or one with so great a passion 
for outdoor life and its freedom as never 
to be able to wear the yoke of regular 
hours and responsibilities. Every family, 
almost, had an uncle or an old relative 
who was ‘‘different’’ in some way; and 
often, as far as the children were con- 
cerned, he was the most vitalizing of all 
their elders. He it was, and not their hard 
worked father, who had the time to show 
the boys the ways of the wood-creatures, 
who had his work-bench or cobblet’s 
repair outfit in a corner of the big wood- 
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shed and taught his nephews the use of 
tools, who read books the others had no 
leisure for, and talked about them when 
he and the children were sent berrying. 
He it was, who, like other theorists un- 
bruised by knocks from the sharp corners 
of reality, had ideas about things, theo- 
ries, notions, on which he loved holding 
forth to the half-grown young people 
who always liked to hang around where 
he was working, and holding forth on 
which he brought into the family life, the 
living vitamin of speculation, of free play 
of thought, without considering the im- 
mediate use to be made of the thought. 


Woarrz is that uncle today? For of 
course he still exists. In our times, wher- 
ever else he is, he is not in anybody's 
home as a tolerated inhabitant. If he is 
ablebodied or reasonably so, but still, 
like his prototype of an earlier generation, 
no hand to buy or sell or plant or plough 
or bargain, he is perhaps secretary of a 
Y.M.C.A., or counsellor or director of a 
summer camp, or running a public play- 
ground, or a teacher of manual training 
and nature study in a school. Wherever he 
is, growing boys should be given the 
benefit of contact with him — just as 
their grandfathers had in their boy- 
hood. 

Here we see in another instance the 
same arrangement of the old elements in a 
new pattern. There is nothing new in our 
modern concentration on taking care of 
children, in our telling off so many adults 
to be paid from the public purse for help- 
ing bring them up. Children always have 
been taken care of by a great many adults 
in addition to their parents — always 
need to be so taken care of. There is noth- 
ing experimental and theoretical in pro- 
viding for them the services of other 
adults — teachers of music, art, games, 
handwork, drama, nature study, libra- 
rians, school nurses, dietitians and all the 
rest — whom we have added and are 
adding to the old-time classroom teacher. 
They were always present when children 
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were well and wholesomely brought up. 
The only difference is that such extra 
teachers used to live in the home, and be 
paid in board and lodging and clothes; 
now they live outside the home, and are 
paid in cash just about enough to procure 
board and lodging and clothes. In both 
cases they are necessary to children and 
always have been necessary. 


Somerame else beside the extra adult 
and the swarm of first cousins was with- 
drawn from the home by the new arrange- 
ment of producing what humanity needs; 
something which although impersonal 
and abstract is more needful for healthful 
life, is more life-giving than any of the 
other elements lost from home which we 
have spoken of here. The old-time home 
used to be full of this vital and irreplace- 
able element of health, from capacious 
cellar with its homecured pork and home- 
made preserves to airy attic with its 
spinning-wheel walk. Men and women 
of those times were upheld by it in full 
strength and vigor through all the savage 
material hardships of the pioneer life. 
Their children fed on it and grew to their 
full stature. You must know of course the 
noble life-element to which I am referring 
— the exercise of skill, which is at once 
both the basic necessity of human life, 
and its most enduring joy. 

What is skill but the emergence into 
reality and life of the most godlike ele- 
ment in our nature, the instinct to make 
something out of chaos, to create some- 
thing shapely from raw material that has 
no shape? And this essential of life, the 
exercise of creative skills, has been sucked 
out of the home and nearly out of daily 
human life, by the irresistible vacuum of 
the machine and the principle of the divi- 
sion of labor. Why did all those extra 
adults use to live in the home, those who 
used to keep an eye on the children, shar- 
ing with them, as they worked, whatever 
was living in their personalities? Because 
their skill was needed there. Why have 
they gone away from the home? Because 
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the skills they used to exercise there must 
now be plied elsewhere and they must go 
where they can exercise what skill they 
have — or perish, materially and morally. 
All the throng of younger and older adults 
with the children clustering around them 
were perpetually exercising useful skills 
and showing the children how to acquire 
skills. I won't take your time with that 
often-repeated catalogue of the skills 
exercised in the home, ranging from brew- 
ing and nursing and weaving to gardening 
and carpentering and doctoring, although 
it would help us in our planning for our 
modern children’s lives, if we frequently 
recited to ourselves the list of creative 
skills into which the old-time home in- 
duced them, of which there is now not 
one left alive in its entirety. There is now 
in the home hardly one piece of house- 
hold work open to children except wash- 
ing dishes and making beds — meaning- 
less, non-creative, ever repeated drudgery 
of which it would try the soul of a sea- 
soned old philosopher constantly to per- 
ceive the value, let alone the flickering 
impatient eager soul of a child. 


So HERE we stand face to face with a 
basic necessity of life which children 
must have, which they always have had, 
which their homes used to provide for 
them with no thought on anybody's part, 
and which their homes can no longer give 
them — the acquiring and practice of 
skills. It needs only the most ordinary 
sense to see that if they can’t get an es- 
sential element of life at home, the older 
generation responsible for them must 
see that they can get it somewhere 
else. 

Here again we must take care not to let 
ourselves be maneuvred into the weak and 
sentimental position of advocating giving 
all children luxuries because it is part of 
our warm-hearted American theory that 
all children should have a chance at some- 
thing ‘‘nice."’ We are in favor of it not be- 
cause of the theory of democracy, but be- 
cause of the reality of the need. 
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Anp we must not only set our backs 
squarely against the wall of honest, 
primal literal necessity; we must set be- 
hind that protecting wall, the bewil- 
dered modern mother. We must insist 
there’s no use trying to make the solitary 
young woman, left by industrialism all 
alone in her small home, filled with 
finished products, with a mere two or 
three children, take upon herself to 
achieve what was formerly done by three 
or four other adults, by a group life of 
many children in the home and neighbor- 
hood, by an atmosphere vibrant and 
radiant with the purposeful, understand- 
able, useful, necessary exercise of many 
skills. No, she cannot do it — we have 
driven her to the psychoanalyst already 
by holding her responsible for what one 
person never did do and certainly never 
could do now, in a vacuum. Poor con- 
science-harried young thing! 

As, beginning with the father, one 
after another of the old crew that used to 
man the good ship ‘‘Home’’ has walked 
down the gangplank to shore to find a 
new position where positions are now to 
be found, she has feverishly tried to take 
on all that the full crew used to do. Why 
try to make her think it is her duty to 
stay there on the deserted shell? Why not 
let her — Jet her? Urge her! — step into 
the new ship of the new conception of 
home and become there what she should 
be, what she and the father of her chil- 
dren always were — co-captains in charge 
of those who man the ship, but who do 
not assume the great moral responsibility 
of steering the whole fabric where it 
should go. What moral difference does it 
make whether the other adults who are 
needed do or do not sleep under the 
same roof with the children and their 
parents? 


Tass is a difference, a real one, that 
involves a danger; and a new danger, a 
danger which we can ward off only by 
taking more conscious thought about our 
children in one respect than our grand- 
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parents, running along as they were in the 
smooth old grooves of unchanging same- 
ness. When we compare the old system of 
bringing up children in the old thickly 
populated home with the new system, 
we see at once that the vulnerable point 
of the new system is the geographical 
separation between the parents and those 
other adults who now as always do a good 
deal of the training and educating of the 
young. Here is a danger point which must 
be and can be covered by knowing where 
it is, and by careful taking of thought. 
Both parents and teachers must remember 
that cooperation between them no longer 
springs out of the nature of things, but is 
to be provided for by a conscious effort, 
on the part of both teacher and parent. 
The danger is that neither will bestir 
themselves to make this effort, unless they 
realize that closer contact with each 
other is a necessity; not a new notion, but 
an old primal need of human life. 

Until the teacher feels that the school is 
the background for a good deal of the 
bringing-up of the child as well as of his 
acquiring the muitiplication table, she 
will not realize that the personality of 
each parent of each child she handles is an 
unescapable element in the problem she 
is set to solve. It did not use to be. Teach- 
ers who taught the multiplication table 


and spelling and how to bound the states, 
needed to know the parents of their 
students no more than do present-day 
teachers who teach some one skill, like 
swimming or dancing. A dancing teacher 
can teach a child to waltz, or a swimming 
teacher to swim —not as well of course if 
he knows nothing at all of the child’s 
nature and of her parents’ personality, 
but still passably. Whereas for the crea- 
tive living-together which by our new 
folkway is what the child must find in 
schools, the teacher can make out but a 
poor botched job of it in any given case 
without close cooperation with the 
home. 


W: FACE a new need and must invent 
new methods to cope with it. So did our 
fathers — and with success. We are not 
Americans if we do not feel our spirits 
rising at the sight of obstacles to be over- 
come, of new raw material to be modelled 
into a new kind of shapeliness and beauty. 
The raw materials for success in helping 
our children grow up are not found in 
exactly the same places where they used 
to lie, true. But in every courageous and 
valid human heart a very old power is to 
be found where it always was, the irre- 
sistible power of the will to handle raw 
material creatively. 








What Can I Do about 
the Movies? 


HE university woman has tended to 
‘ae away from the movie problem. 
Her attitude, if she has one, is usually 
that of scientific interest, uncolored by 
emotion or hysteria. A year of film furore 
still leaves her indecisive, hesitant, and 
aloof about the matter. 

Something ought to be done about the 
movies, she agrees, but who knows the 
answer? She doesn’t care to be classed as 
a prude or a hypocrite, and may have 
slight enthusiasm for ‘‘clean-up’’ cam- 
paigns. Further, she recognizes that the 
tastes of the public may not be her tastes, 
and while she does not crave ‘‘Polly- 
anodynes’’ or saccharine boy-and-girl 
romances, she dislikes to inflict upon the 
masses her notions of what constitutes 
good screen fare. 

Despite her reluctance to take sides, 
she may feel it her duty to her com- 
munity to clarify her point of view on the 
movies and to express this point of view 
in action. What, then, can the university 
woman do about the movies? How can 
she treat the problem in such a funda- 
mental way that she is not engaged 
merely in a series of indecisive combats 
or a tilting at windmills? May I briefly 
indicate my own belief as to a funda- 
mental method of approach to this 
problem? 

In the first place, the securing of a 
satisfactory community motion picture 
program requires intelligent planning by 
the leaders of the movement. The basic 
part of this planning relates first of all 
to a clarification of objectives, and sec- 
ond, to blueprinting and carrying out the 


Constructive Planning—or 


Tilting at Windmills 


By EDGAR DALE 


action necessary to achieve these ob- 
jectives. I visualize, then, the sponsor- 
ship of study groups on motion pictures, 
the development of panel discussions on 
community recreation, the appointment 
of a planning committee to analyze the 
motion picture problem within the com- 
munity. A careful study must be made of 
the following questions: 

1. What is a satisfactory recreational 
life for children and young people of 
varying ages? 

2. What is a satisfactory motion pic- 
ture program for children and young 
people in relation to types of pictures, 
length and frequency of programs, and 
so forthe 

3. What are the responsibilities of the 
church, home, school, and community 
for securing a satisfactory motion picture 
program? 

4. What phases of this motion picture 
program are now being secured in the 
community and which ones are not? 

5. What responsibility must be placed 
on the following factors for the failure to 
achieve satisfactory motion pictures for 
children and young people: 

(a) Parental apathy 

(b) Lack of cooperation of motion 
picture exhibitors 

(c) Trade practices 

(d) Failure of producers to make 
satisfactory films 

(e) Lack of economic well-being 
within the community 

A planning and study group following 
these lines of inquiry will doubtless find 
the Payne Fund series on Motion Pictures 
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and Youth, published by the Macmillan 
Company, very valuable. 


Ten study group, if it has done its 
work well, now has in its hands a fairly 
satisfactory analysis of the current mo- 
tion picture situation within the com- 
munity. It has a plan indicating com- 
munity needs. The problem now arises 
of how to get this plan into oper- 
ation. 

One of the first questions to be faced in 
the practical working out of this prob- 
lem, is this: shall we have a motion pic- 
ture council? Or if there is already one 
established, shall we cooperate with it? 
The solution of this problem must remain 
a local matter. Motion picture councils 
or better-film groups, as they are some- 
times called, are like other organiza- 
tions — some of them are incompetently 
run, some have too close a liaison with 
the producers. Others include in their 
membership able community leaders, 
who see the motion picture problem with 
great Clarity. In certain cases it may be 
necessary for the A.A.U.W. to work in- 
dependently because of the local situa- 
tion. At other times it may be possible to 
cooperate to the fullest extent with repre- 
sentatives from a great many community 
organizations. 


W uaz are the activities that the mo- 
tion picture council or independent com- 
mittees can Carry out to achieve its ob- 
jectives? I suggest that one important 
activity, at least in the larger cities, is 
the experimental establishment of chil- 


dren's theaters. Such theaters should 
ideally be under the control of the board 
of education or city recreational depart- 
ments. The physical housing of such 
theaters would not offer a problem. 
School auditoriums of modern type, fine 
arts museums, and science museums offer 
satisfactory housing facilities. These will 
not be motion picture theaters. In addi- 
tion to exhibiting motion pictures, their 
activities will include dramatics by 
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children, dramatics for children by adults, 
dramatic presentation of science activi- 
ties of the type recently carried out in 
New York City by Junior Science Clubs, 
music activities. Such community the- 
aters would be under the direction of the 
educator-dramatist, trained in psychol- 
ogy, education, and drama. The judg- 
ment of the director would determine in 
large measure the character of the offer- 
ings, guided of course by satisfactory 
supervisory boards. 


A paratist can be drawn with our pub- 
lic library, an institution which we ac- 
cept without any question. We do not 
expect all parents to be sufficiently skill- 
ful to choose books for their children. As 
a matter of fact, probably not more than 
10 per cent of them have this ability. In- 
stead, they have delegated a public offi- 
cial, an expert, to carry out this project 
and supervise children’s reading activi- 
ties. We send our children to the public 
library with the complete assurance that 
they will meet there no untoward emo- 
tional or intellectual experience. We are 
doing the same thing with parks, play- 
grounds, and other recreational activities. 
Why not extend this method to the fields 
just suggested? 

It is clear that it will be a long time be- 
fore such children’s theaters will be af- 
fecting any significant proportion of the 
population. What can we do in the mean- 
while? A series of suggestions are con- 
stantly being made by certain women’s 
groups and bitterly opposed by others. I 
refer particularly to children’s matinées 
at commercial theaters, and family nights. 
What about these problems? 

I believe that it is true that children’s 
matinées, except under the most skilled 
leadership and the most sympathetic and 
enlightened attitudes of exhibitors, have 
been notoriously unsuccessful. The rea- 
sons are these. No major producer makes 
pictures especially for children. Instead, 
they are made for adults and are suited 
for children only by chance. There are 
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not enough of these chance motion pic- 
tures to make fifty-two good annual pro- 
grams. The typical exhibitor is unwilling 
to take the commercial hazards involved 
in matinées which run at intervals greater 
than one week. Further, the child at the 
movies is not much of a commercial asset 
per se. At ten cents per admission, a 
suburban house seating five hundred 
children would take in an income of only 
fifty dollars for a matinée performance — 
certainly not a high return for the cost of 
putting on such a program. The ex- 
hibitor’s interest in the child lies pri- 
marily in the fact that younger children 
frequently bring adults with them, and 
second, that about two million children 
become fourteen years of age every year, 
thus entering the adult price category. 


Tx family night program, like the 
children’s matinée, is a step in the right 
direction. I refer here to the development 
of specialized programs for various in- 
terest groups. The family night, since it is 
planned for children and adults, has many 


of the weaknesses of the children’s mat- 
inée, because the pictures are those pri- 
marily for adults and older children. The 
idea is a good one, but the dearth of suit- 
able product makes it impossible to have 
fifty-two satisfactory family night pro- 
grams throughout the year. We also run 
into difficulties here of the double fea- 
tures and certain trade practices which 
make it hard for the exhibitor to com- 
pletely control the choice of pictures 
which he may wish to play on certain 
nights. 

With greater flexibility in the choice of 
pictures and play dates, we may expect 
the family night programs to increase. 
However, before any women’s groups 
begin the sponsorship of family night 
programs, they ought first to collect evi- 
dence on the effectiveness of such pro- 
gtams in other cities. The study which I 
made of Friday night programs in a large 
city showed that such programs differed 
not a whit from similar Friday night pro- 
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grams in another large city where no such 
effort had been expended. 


Anoruer important problem faced by 
groups interested in improving motion 
pictures is the question of film estimates. 
There are at least a dozen different esti- 
mating services in the country, including 
the excellent services furnished by the 
Los Angeles Branch of the A.A.U.W. 
It is clear that we cannot have satisfac- 
tory recreational programs in relation to 
the motion pictures unless we have some 
estimate of the value of a picture before 
it is shown, no matter whether this be in 
a publicly supported theater or in a typi- 
cal movie house. |The case for a film esti- 
mating service, therefore, would appear 
to be self-evident. Most of the groups, 
however, ate inadequately financed. 
There should be one major estimating 
service which presents sufficient factual 
information about the film to enable 
groups with widely varying tastes and 
philosophies to make appropriate judg- 
ments about the value of the film for their 
clientele. 

A major drawback to the use of film 
estimates, however, is the fact that such 
services endorse or disapprove not the 
entire program which the child or youth 
sees, but merely a part of it, the feature 
picture. Because of this situation, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has refused to publish in its national 
magazine these various film estimates. 
They maintain that they are not willing 
to endorse feature films when they have 
no control over the short subjects that go 
with them. They also felt that in spite of 
the film-estimating programs carried out 
by a great many groups during the past 
years, the film products had become in- 
creasingly worse, and that more drastic 
measures were necessary to secure satis- 
factory motion pictures. Local groups, 
therefore, should not endorse feature pic- 
tures unless they have satisfactory as- 
surance concerning the nature of the ac- 
companying shorts. 
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May I suggest in closing that women 
who assume leadership in the matter of 
the motion picture ought to have more 
than a bowing acquaintance with this 
art form. Certainly we don’t want the 
fate of the motion picture too closely 
bound up with those who have no love 
for it. This fundamental appreciation of 
the artistic and social values in motion 
pictures cannot be secured by reading a 
book or a series of articles about movies. 
Appreciation is a residue which comes 
from seeing many motion pictures and 
reflecting upon them. Certainly one can- 
not act intelligently in reference to mo- 
tion pictures unless he has seen such ex- 
cellent current examples of this art as 
“David Copperfield,’’ ‘‘Sequoia,’’ “‘It 


Happened One Night,’’ “‘Chapeyev, 
and ‘‘Naughty Marietta.’’ The intelli- 
gent woman should also have seen such 
older classics as ‘I Am a Fugitive,” 
‘‘Potemkin,’’ ‘‘All Quiet on the Western 
Front,’ “‘M,’’ *‘Kameradschaft,’’ *‘Cim- 
‘‘Maedchen in Uniform,”’ and 


afron,’ 
others. 
This work in appreciation involves 
two important factors, — viewing pic- 
tures, then discussing them. The Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Branch of the A.A.U.W. 
has during the current year had private 
screenings of “‘Farewell to Arms’’ and 
‘Disraeli.’ A newspaper motion picture 
critic led the discussion on the first film, 
the writer on the second. This type of 
work on motion picture appreciation 
seems very promising. It has already been 
widely extended into the high schools of 
the nation. Should any reader wish an 
account of this work in the high school, 
the writer will be glad to furnish it. 
One handicap which the discriminat- 
ing movie-goer faces is the inability to 
see excellent pictures which are more than 
six months old. The development of film 
guilds or film societies throughout the 
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country would go far to remedy this sit- 
uation. Indeed, a number of faculty mem- 
bers at Ohio State University have al- 
ready organized a Film Guild for the 
showing of foreign films. These are ex- 
hibited in cooperation with a neighbor- 
hood theater near the campus. At these 
bi-weekly showings we have seen ‘‘A 
Nous La Liberte,’’ “‘Der Hauptmann von 
Koepenik,’’ ‘‘Poil de Carotte,’’ ““The 
Blue Light,’’ ‘“Thunder over Mexico,” 
**M,”” “‘Potemkin,’’ and ‘‘Maedchen in 
Uniform.’’ These films are secured 
through the Foreign and Artistic Films 
Company, Penn Square Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Tae program of study and action set 
up in this article is a broad one. It in- 
volves the following factors: 

1. Seeing the motion picture in the 
context of community recreational 
life. 

. The experimental development of 
children’s theaters in which good 
taste in the various dramatic fields 
will have an opportunity to grow 
and flourish. 

. A realistic facing of the current 
situation with decisions to be made 
in regard to children’s matinées, 
family nights, film estimates, and 
sponsored programs. 

. Setting up opportunities for film 
discussion in specialized groups as 
a phase of adult education in mo- 
tion picture appreciation. 

. The setting up of specialized the- 
aters where persons can exercise 
tastes not dictated by the lowest 
common denominator of a mass 
audience. 

. Intelligent and unprejudiced facing 
of one of the major influences in 
American thinking and action to- 
day — the motion picture. 





The International Bureau 


of Education 


HE prolific growth of international 
‘TR ialeken which owe their existence 
to the Great War is apparent to all, but 
it is not generally known that the same 
catastrophe prevented the birth of others, 
chief among which was an international 
bureau of education. Even in the educa- 
tional world, comparatively few people 
are aware that in 1911 the American 
School Citizenship League, thanks to the 
efforts of its secretary, Dr. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, succeeded in interesting the 
Government of the United States in an 
International Conference on Education. 
It was expected that this diplomatic con- 
ference would lead to the creation of an 
International Bureau of Education, whose 
functions would include the study and 
investigation of educational problems 
of world-wide interest. 

At the solicitation of Dr. Andrews, the 
United States Government requested the 
Government of the Netherlands to call 
such a conference. The Dutch Govern- 
ment finally sent out invitations for a 
conference to be held in September, 1914, 
the principal object being the adoption of 
statutes providing for the setting up of an 
International Bureau of Education which 
was intended to function as Dr. Andrews 
had originally conceived the idea — to 
act as a world clearing house on informa- 
tion pertaining to education. But the 
tragic events of August, 1914, caused the 
adjournment sine die of the proposed 
meeting. 

Contrary to its achievements in other 
spheres, the peace of 1919 led to no real 
progress in developing the internationai 
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aspects of education. To be sure, during 
the Peace Conference following the World 
War, strong efforts were made to establish 
an international bureau of education in 
the framework of the League of Nations. 
Through the efforts of Dr. Andrews, the 
establishment of such a bureau under the 
League was recommended by the Confer- 
ence of Allied Societies interested in the 
formation of the League of Nations as a 
part of the peace settlement. A similar 
recommendation was also presented to the 
League of Nations Commission by Dr. 
Andrews, representing the National Coun- 
cil of Women of the United States in the 
International Council of Women and the 
Conference of Women Suffragists of Allied 
Countries. However, in spite of pressing 
representations for developing the inter- 
national aspects of education, the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, which 
provides for social, humanitarian, and 
economic work, makes no mention of 
education. 


Axone the efforts which ran parallel 
with the American movement for an in- 
ternational center of education should be 
mentioned the scheme of Frederick Zol- 
linger, secretary to the Department of 
Public Instruction of the Canton of Zu- 
rich, who, as far back as 1901, put for- 
ward a proposal to the Swiss Federal 
Council for the creation of an interna- 
tional center of education. His plans were 
successively approved and recommended 
by a series of educational conferences. 
In 1922, the third International Moral 
Education Congress adopted a memoran- 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


dum presented by Mr. Zollinger which 
was accompanied by a draft constitution 
for an International Bureau of Education 
to help forward the progress of humanity 
by concentrating on united international 
effort in the field of education. This was 
to be carried out by collecting and sum- 
marizing important legislative docu- 
ments, educational publications, and 
records of individual effort, and publish- 
ing the results of this investigation for 
the benefit and assistance of all. 


hes THE belief that such an effort, under- 
taken even on asmall scale, would demon- 
strate the usefulness of an international 
clearing house for educational informa- 
tion and documentation, the present Inter- 
national Bureau of Education was created 
by an organizing committee in Geneva, 
in December 1925, with the backing of 
the University Institute of Educational 
Sciences. 

The first three years of the Bureau's 
existence demonstrated the vast possibili- 
ties of effective international cooperation 
in the whole field of education and also 
revealed the disproportion between the 
financial resources of the Bureau, derived 
from small annual contributions of its 
individual and corporate members, and 
its potential usefulness. Accordingly in 
1929 the International Bureau was re- 
organized, and under its new constitution 
became an organization of general and 
public interest, controlled by its members 
(the majority being governments), who 
undertook its financial support. Thus the 
neglect of the study of education in its 
international aspects at last was remedied. 

Organized in three divisions, namely, 
Administration, Research, and Informa- 
tion, the Secretariat of the International 
Bureau of Education set to work to carry 
out the tasks assigned to it by its consti- 
tution, which are described below. 

Research. Some of the subjects of in- 
quiries made by the Bureau are: associa- 
tions of parents and teachers, children’s 
books and international good will, self- 
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government, group work, government 
budgets for education, international or- 
ganization of ministries of education, 
organization of public education in fifty- 
three countries, school holidays, occu- 
pations of children leaving school before 
the age of fourteen, raising of the school 
leaving age, teaching of psychology in 
training colleges, status of the married 
woman teacher, effect of economies car- 
ried out in the field of education, free ad- 
mission to secondary schools. 

In October 1934 the inquiries in process 
of being carried out, which will appear 
in due course in the series of publications 
of the Bureau, were the following: legis- 
lation regulating school buildings, coun- 
cils of public instruction; professional 
training of secondary school teachers and 
of elementary school teachers. 

The Bureau has organized two confer- 
ences of experts: a conference at Prague on 
“*Peace through the School,’’ under the 
patronage of President Masaryk, and Mr. 
Bénés and Mr. Hodza, ministers of state; 
and a conference at Luxemburg, under the 
patronage of the Government of the 
Grand Duchy, on ‘The Psychological 
and Educational Problems of Bilingual- 
ism."" 

From 1928 the Bureau has held annually 
a special course for teachers on ‘‘How to 
make the League of Nations known and 
to develop the spirit of international co- 
operation.’’ Along the same lines, the 
Bureau has opened a permanent exhibition 
on the methods of teaching peace and in- 
ternational cooperation. It has made a 
special collection of children’s books from 
thirty-eight different countries, suitable 
for interesting children in the life of 
young people in other parts of the world. 


Information. The Bureau devotes much 
of its energy to the exchange of educa- 
tional information, in the following 
ways: 

(1) Publication of the findings of the 
principal inquiries made by the Research 
Division, and of national monographs 
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dealing with the educational problems of 
a given country. 

(2) The quarterly Bulletin (French and 
English editions), which includes a 
résumé of the chief educational events of 
the last few months throughout the 
world. 

(3) The exchange service of education 
laws. The Bureau sends to all the minis- 
tries of public instruction the text, which 
is translated into several languages, of the 
principal laws, decrees, etc. of special 
interest to school administrators. 

(4) Regular communications to the 
leading educational reviews of all coun- 
tries, calling attention to new departures 
in education. 

(5) Bibliographical Service. In order to 
facilitate the card index classification of 
the educational news and of the book re- 
views published in the quarterly Bulletin 
of the Bureau, each item is prefixed with 
its decimal classification number and a 
subject heading. A reprint of the book re- 
views of each issue of the Bulletin is pub- 
lished so that the reviews may easily be 
cut out and fitted into a card index. 

(6) Educational Yearbook. Since 1931, 
annual reports of the ministries of public 
instruction to the Council of the Bureau 
have provided for the first time a general 
survey of the progress of education 
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throughout the world. The reports, to- 
gether with scholastic statistics, are pub- 
lished in the Yearbook issued by the Bu- 
reau. The 1934 Yearbook contains the 
official reports and statistics from fifty- 
three countries. 

(7) International Conference on Public 
Education. On the agenda of these con- 
ferences figure, besides the presentation 
of the yearly reports of the Ministries of 
Public Instruction on the educational 
progress of the year, the discussion and 
adoption of recommendations on pressing 
educational problems. Thirty-seven gov- 
ernments took part in the 1934 conference. 
Resolutions were adopted on admission 
to secondary schools, on the raising of 
the school leaving age, and on economies 
in the field of education. 


W at aware of the dangers that would 
attend any attempt to unify education 
internationally (in this connection, the 
example of the diversities of educational 
policy obtaining in the various parts of 
federal states is very instructive), the 
International Bureau of Education aims 
purely to conduct its work as a techni- 
cal and scientific instrument at the serv- 
ice of Ministries of Public Instruction, 
educational authorities, and educators 
generally. | 

















Emergency Nutsery 
Schools on Trial 


HE several thousand nursery schools 
T which were established in thirty-six 
states during the spring and fall of 1934 
constitute a brave attempt on the part of 
a relatively small group of persons to pro- 
vide a better life for children below the 
conventional school age of five or six 
years. 

Of course nursery schools are not new 
in this country. It is only the emergency 
nursery school which is a product of im- 
mediate New Deal activities. A hundred 
years ago we had them; but more im- 
portant has been their slow growth in 
universities, colleges, and private pro- 
gressive institutions. 

I know of no instance where the nurs- 
ery school has been abandoned as futile 
or harmful in its services to children, or 
where a group of parents has objected to 
the idea once they have become familiar 
with its principles and practices. Thus in 
Iowa City, parents have systematically 
sent their children to the preschools since 
1921, and it is not uncommon for them to 
register their children at birth: a forward 
looking of two years. 

It is in such laboratories, existing here 
and there over the country, well shel- 
tered by educational and cultural tradi- 
tion and constantly nourished by re- 
search investigations, that the thin line 
of nursery education has been sustained 
for the past few decades. They formed the 
essential matrix out of which crystallized 


Address before the National Council of Childhood 
Education, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 25, 
1935. 
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The Preschool Is Tested 


for Permanent Values 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 





the idea of nursery schools as a possible 
contribution to child welfare in this 
period of extraordinary depression. 


I, MAY be well therefore to examine 
briefly into the case for and against the 
nursery school as it existed prior to the 
emergency situation. There is not space 
here analytically to review the argu- 
ments, nor to delve into the great mass of 
research findings with the idea of pre- 
senting a clear-cut case. Those who are 
dubious about the quality or even exist- 
ence of adequate research are referred 
directly to the Bibliography of Nursery 
School Education just made available under 
the auspices of the National Association 
for Nursery Education. Its 840 references 
constitute, in the aggregate, one of the 
largest bodies of inquiry ever executed in 
advance of any American educational 
reform. 

What do such researches and experi- 
ences reveal? Granting that not every re- 
search points with equal strength in a 
given direction, that there have been 
deficiences of exploration and method, 
and that no two persons would glean 
exactly the same general conclusions, 
nevertheless I feel that certain statements 
are valid. They are not based on any 
studies of emergency nursery schools. It is 
likely that they apply to only a small 
percentage of the schools set up in the 
spring of 1934, but to a larger percentage 
of those established in the fall. However, 
the authoritative plan for emergency 
nursery schools (as contained in Memo- 
randum E-26 — Memorandum of Policies to 
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Govern the Conduct of Emergency Nursery 
Schools by Harry L. Hopkins, Administra- 
tor FERA, May 24, 1934, and Bulletins I 
and II of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Emergency Nursery Schools) is 
consistent with the best practices of the 
preéxisting nursery schools. Emergency 
nursery schools which carry out to the 
full the recommendations from these 
sources, making special provisions for the 
training and supervision of the staff be- 
yond minimal requirements, should com- 
pare favorably with nursery schools 
under other auspices. The known con- 
tributions of the standard nursery school 
become the potential contributions in the 
emergency situation. These established 
contributions of the nursery school may 
be listed simply as ten points. It has been 
demonstrated that the nursery school — 


. Improves diet and safeguards health 
. Provides good play facilities 
. Builds up good habits in children 
. Reduces behavior aberrations 
. Helps to socialize the child 
. Initiates helpful exploration in art, 
music, nature, language, and lit- 
erature 
. Articulates well with a liberalized 
kindergarten or first grade 
. Effects a useful transfer in child be- 
havior to the home situation 
9. Is a useful guide and demonstration 
center for parents 
10. Frees the mother without taking 
her place 


Still, nursery schools are not miracles. 
No man-made institution can be expected 
to perform such functions with angelic 
perfection. As a matter of fact, there are 
definite deficiencies and defects which 
must be guarded against, which when out 
of control, tend to nullify some of the 
good deeds listed above. Recently, Cun- 
ningham! obtained from educational 


1 Cunningham, Elizabeth Mechem: ‘Measurement 
of Attitudes toward Nursery Schools,’’ Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1934-35, pp. 3, 88-96. 
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workers, in general favorable to the nurs- 
ery school idea, a measure of the chief 
points of criticism. They may be said to 
confirm the experience of many other 
workers in the field. The principal ones 
follow: 
1. Nursery schools are too expensive 
2. Nursery schools  overstimulate 
children 
3. Nursery schools reduce the moth- 
er’s delight in hourly contacts 
. Nursery schools provide so much 
equipment as to narrow children’s 
resourcefulness 
. Nursery schools allow a freedom 
which borders on chaos 


Oryrner criticisms in a minor key need 
not delay us here. To be compassed in a 
short space, the whole argument for and 
against nursery school life can be recast 
in the form of three questions: 

1. Does the nursery school provide a 
good life for children two to five years 
of age? 

2. Are there other, better ways to 
guide children during these preschool 
years? 

3. In any event, can we afford nursery 
schools? 

Let us consider these in sequence. The 
answer to the first question with respect 
to our better nursery school centers, 
whether research laboratories or emer- 
gency set-ups, is a categorical yes. No 
one can deny that any institution really 
performing the ten functions listed above 
is a valuable addition to our culture. In 
certain places over the country a mass of 
research and observation indicates that 
every single one of these is being accom- 
plished with a reasonable degree of valid- 
ity and reliability. At the same time it 
can be shown that the five sets of hazards 
and deficiencies listed above have some- 
how been avoided: bills are being paid; 
the children are not overstimulated; the 
mother’s delights are enhanced; the chil- 
dren’s resourcefulness is increased; and 
there is no chaos. So much for life as it is 
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lived in the top x per cent of existing 
nursery schools. 


Tuers is a great deal of misinformation 
about the true cost of nursery school 
work. The best evidence we have indi- 
cates that it need not be more expensive 
day by day than high school or college 
instruction. The costs of nursery schools 
are not simply additive: the main reason 
for a high cost may lie in extraordinary 
service. There need be no extravagances. 
Placing the question the other way 
around, we may ask ourselves this: either 
as individuals or as a nation can we afford 
to deprive preschool children of a proper 
diet, of adequate preventive and thera- 
peutic medical service, of decent housing, 
of contacts with other children, of expert 
guidance, at a time when deficiencies in 
development and behavior carry with 
them the threat of permanence? We must 
ask ourselves in concrete terms, are we 
saving money or are we saving children 
— all in mirthless realization that even 
the saving of money is a delusion, for 
what we save we must subsequently spend 
in patching up children who were off to a 
poor start. Since there is neither a lump 
of labor nor a lump of wealth, much that 
is not spent is never had. The buildings 
are not built, the people are not employed, 
the children are not cared for, the wealth 
fails to materialize. 

Are there other, better ways to guide 
children during these preschool years? 
There may be such ways, and it is cer- 
tainly conceivable that we could so re- 
construct our homes, communities, and 
Cities as to make the present disjunction 
between the good home and the good 
nursery school less acute. But at the pres- 
ent time few homes and few mothers 
appear to be equipped for doing what 
needs to be done. Most parents want to do 
well by their young children, but they 
lack the knowledge as surely in the pre- 
school years as they do in the elementary 
school years. They know as little about 
guiding the preschool child as they do 
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about the teaching of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography. The main 
difference is that their sensitivity to 
ignorance at the lower levels has not thus 
far been so keen. Through parent educa- 
tion and child study we are gradually 
reaching the stage where a small propor- 
tion of parents, at least, can show reason- 
able skill in guiding young children. 
Given well-trained parents, newly de- 
signed homes and provisions for getting 
groups of children of similar age together 
for social play, and we should be well on 
the way to a situation equal to our better 
nursery schools. 


Bor there would still remain the rather 
subtle block arising from the lack of 
desire on the part of mothers to give up 
recreational, vocational, and professional 
interests in order to spend a full day with 
the children. Increasing care of children 
by the mother in the home is in deadly 
contradiction to the increasing tendency 
of women to supplement home satisfac- 
tions with non-home enterprises and com- 
mitments. Present-day arrangements usu- 
ally assign children to the unskilled 
guidance of ignorant maids, relatives, or 
assistants. Only by economic necessity 
and vocational restriction have mothers 
been the constant companions of their 
young children. They have not wanted to 
be such, hour after hour and day after day, 
to the exclusion of other interests and 
drives. 

The nursery school plan reserves to the 
mother the time, the situations, the child 
contacts and responsibilities (and in the 
aggregate those are great even with the 
child in a full-day preschool) which she 
and the child really need. It is just here 
too that we discover the reason for not 
extending the nursery school to ages 
younger than eighteen to twenty months. 
Prior to the age of reasonable control in 
eating, talking, walking, running, and 
toilet habits, the child tends to stay in 
one place as an essentially non-social 
creature. His physical wants center about 
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nutrition, regularity, and a constant op- 
portunity for attention and affection from 
his mother. The extent to which the 
child’s life at this age can be centered in 
a non-mother milieu is debatable. Find- 
ings for the preschool age range (two 
years to five years) should not, under any 
circumstances, be extrapolated to cover 
these younger age ranges. 


Surety no one would play up the better 
nursery school against the better home 
situation. Where medical, psychological, 
educational, and sociological experience 
points to the superiority of a given home 
as a milieu for preschool children, we 
should accept the verdict. But we should 
accept a similar verdict when rendered in 
favor of a nursery school. I should venture 
to predict that for a long time to come the 
nursery school plan will prove more 
feasible, basing this prediction on only 
two counts: (1) the slowness with which 
houses, communities, and cities can be 
rebuilt in accordance with the highest 
standards of child welfare; and (2) the 
likelihood that the woman in the home, 
in her eternal quest for more assistance, 
more freedom, and a higher standard in 
child care, will insist upon the new bene- 
fits of science and social organization. 
From the standpoint of essential prin- 
ciple, emergency nursery schools need not 
be differentiated from their predecessors. 
True, emergency nursery schools are not 
what they should be, but they can be and 
are being improved. During the emergency 
one might be justified in asking, not is 


this a satisfactory preschool, but rather, 
are these children better off here than they 
were in the homes from which they were 
gathered? That is a short-time view. It is 
simply a recognition of realities. If cer- 
tain cities thus far have thought of no 
way to provide proper diets and medical 
services to thousands of their underprivi- 
leged children, then we should not be too 
highly critical of a nursery center which at 
least does take hold of this problem frankly 
and vigorously. In an emergency, children 
should not be allowed to suffer unduly 
before the closed door of a gilded ideal. 


I; THE work is good, the money will 
come. As an educational enterprise, nurs- 
ery schools, emergency or otherwise, can 
make a real contribution to the national 
economy. They provide work to do, work 
devoted not to the pyramiding of capital 
goods and credits but to the welfare of 
children, to the improvement of cities, 
to the economic security of workers. 

If we believe that there are essential and 
permanent values in the nursery school 
idea, we should attempt accordingly to 
alter the course of the stream of wealth. 
The banker goes out to get what he wants 
and so does the veteran, the farmer, the 
manufacturer, the corporation lawyer. 
Only educators hesitate. We have before 
us the hard task of welding, once and for 
all, the needs of five million preschool 
children to the great body of public edu- 
cation which, from the first, has been the 
particular ornament of American democ- 
racy. What are we waiting for? 
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opay’s college graduates will not be 
‘Tecuead with time-worn platitudes 
about occupations appropriate to them. 
Trained but inexperienced young people 
find ‘‘Welcome’’ signs on very few of the 
doors they are trying to push open. Small 
wonder if they blame the method by 
which they were taught for inability to 
put their training to use. If education is 
to be a vital part of life, not an ornament 
to living, it must include as essential some 
knowledge of how to use capacities 
developed through formal education. On 
the west coast a group of institutions of 
higher learning are making a cooperative 
effort to supply this need for their stu- 
dents. We are glad to bring to the 
A.A.U.W. this account of the enterprise 
which has had, from the beginning, sup- 
port from the California State Division. 
There is special need of vocational 
research for the western states. Too often 
advice to students is based on occupa- 
tional studies of a few distant cities. 
Many so-called national studies contain 
no data gathered west of the Mississippi. 
The best of researches, moreover, are 
quickly outdated. Occupational patterns, 
both regional and national, are subject to 
quick and constant changes. To give 
western colleges and universities timely 
occupational information, based on con- 
tinuing regional research, Western Per- 
sonnel Service was started four years ago. 
The director is Miss Winifred Hausam, 
nationally known for her professional 
accomplishment in the vocational guid- 
ance of adults. In directing policies she 
has the assistance of an eminent group of 
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sponsors including, of special interest to 
the A.A.U.W., Mrs. Irene Taylor Heine- 
man of Los Angeles, assistant state 
superintendent of schools for California 
and regional director of the A.A.U.W.; 
Mrs. E. L. Bennett of Fresno, president of 
the California State Division, and Mrs. 
Malbone Graham of Santa Monica, past 
president and now international relations 
chairman of the Division. Dean Mary 
Yost of Stanford, national vice-president 
of the Association, is another of those 
who have given loyal and able sup- 
port. 

Where are the doors open to college 
graduates? While machinists, cosmeti- 
cians, milliners, and clerks may find 
permanent occupation within a com- 
paratively small geographical radius, it 
has been assumed that the professions 
were more mobile. It is true that the few 
outstanding students with unusual ability 
and force of character will always make 
their way anywhere. But the majority 
must find market for their personal equip- 
ment within a narrower radius. With 
greatly increased enrollments, colleges 
and universities of the west can no longer 
expect their graduates to market their 
abilities unaided. This new research serv- 
ice on the west coast is helping college 
counselors to discover fallacies in old as- 
sumptions and to enable their profession- 
ally trained graduates to find occupational 
opportunities without wasteful shifting 
about the country. 

Suppose that that ubiquitous student, 
“Mary,” is inherently artistic. All her 
talent, all her interest at twenty is in the 
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graphic arts. She is majoring in art in a 
Rocky Mountain state college. There is 
no famous art school near her; Mary’s 
dream is to go to New York to study and 
find fame. Her teacher is reasonably sure 
that Mary’s small light could never flame 
into genius. She has the innate capacity 
to be always a careful and joyous work- 
man, but never a great artist. She lacks, 
moreover, that vital force which enables 
the few to run ahead spurning the hurdles 
that stop the many. What will happen to 
Mary? If her counsel and information 
come only from some conscientious but 
campus-bound teacher several unfortunate 
things may happen to her. She may ex- 
pend her last financial resources in an 
unconsidered attack upon New York City 
in futile competition with hordes not 
only better trained but with the great 
advantage of local acquaintance. She 
may, because she must take the only job 
she can get, come back to teach in her 
home town, feeling the schoolroom a 
trap and passing on to her students an 
embittered conviction that America does 
not appreciate artists. 

Is there not a happier way for the 
Marys which will add the effective use 
of whatever talents they possess to the 
sum total of cultural development? Sup- 
pose in making her plans Mary has the 
help not only of the teachers who know 
her best but also of a trained counselor 
who has access to information gleaned 
from varied sources which will enable her 
to teach Mary to: analyze her situation 
something after this fashion: 


Can I do creative work? Can I sell myself? Will I 
work better under supervision? What outlets for 
commercial art work are there in my home city? 
In this state? In neighboring states? What sort of 
books, magazines are published in this state? Are 
there advertising firms using commercial artists near 
here? Could I, with a little money, work out a selling 
campaign for my own services? Do I want to work 
permanently in this state or go elsewhere? Am I 
training myself to use my artistic ability as an 
avocational asset, if I should choose not to make my 
living in that way? Am I training myself so that I 
could switch to other occupations if a sudden handi- 
cap should make continuance in art work impossible? 


Such careful pre-thinking should prevent 
later disastrous conflicts and maladjust- 
ments. 


Sucz thinking calls for much more 
knowledge of the working world than 
forms part of the usual equipment of most 
college teachers. Just what are the prob- 
able outlets in a given state for young 
people trained in law? medicine? physical 
education? psychiatry? mathematics? as- 
tronomy? College and university coun- 
selors are realizing acutely their need for 
more accurate information about occupa- 
tional trends in their several states and in 
the geographic area through which the 
majority of their graduates will spread. 
Intensive study of their own product will 
give only part of the answer. It is neces- 
sary, also, for them to know more about 
the market in general. 

Today, Western Personnel Service works 
with educational institutions of varied 
aims and needs. These include California 
Institute of Technology; two large univer- 
sities, Stanford and the University of 
Southern California; three smaller private 
coeducational colleges, Occidental, Po- 
mona, and the University of Redlands; a 
private college for women, Scripps; and 
two public institutions, Pasadena Junior 
College and San Jose State Teachers 
College. This year the Universities of 
Idaho and New Mexico have joined this 
progressive group. 

Into the working library of Western 
Personnel Service pours a wealth of 
occupational material. About some of the 
older, established occupations a great 
deal has been published. This must be 
carefully evaluated — is there evidence 
that the studies were accurately made? 
Were the conclusions drawn from the 
facts statistically sound? Would they still 
hold true in spite of changing conditions? 
What modification is necessary to bring 
this material up to date? How do western 
conditions in this occupation differ from 
eastern? 

About some of the newer occupations 
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there is little collected information. The 
staff of Western Personnel Service and 
assistants read hundreds of professional 
and trade journals, technical magazines, 
reports issued by learned societies, west- 
ern newspapers and periodicals. Current 
information about professional require- 
ments and training facilities is secured 
from papers and discussions at conven- 
tions. Nurses, librarians, city managers, 
tree experts, civil service commissioners, 
personnel workers, surgeons, and teach- 
ers, in convention assembled, provide 
up-to-the-minute occupational news for 
alert field workers. Data thus secured are 
checked by interviews with people who 
know the ups and downs, the ins and outs 
of their vocations. Members of service 
clubs, and business and professional asso- 
Ciations give assistance graciously. A 
voluminous correspondence is carried on 
with experts in many lines in the western 
states. 

The research done by Western Person- 
nel Service is less colorful than the field 
work but is basically necessary to sound 
personnel procedures. Personnel work is a 
rapidly developing profession. To practise 
it one needs synthesis of the best from the 
science of human behavior and the art of 
human relations. For the benefit of college 
personnel workers Western Personnel 
Service collates and evaluates reported 
results of scattered research and experi- 
ment in personnel method and carries on 
original research. Projects now under 
way include analysis of extensive data 
on unemployed persons to reveal factors 
in unemployment and possibilities for vo- 
cational readjustment. Other research is 
specifically on occupational statistics — 
as for example, an analysis of the census 
figures on occupations in California, 
Oregon, and Washington for 1930, 1920, 
and 1910. Possibly it is too obvious to 
need mention that the research program, 
like the service built thereon, is equally 
concerned with the vocational adjustment 
of men and women. The shifting balances 
as between men and women in occupa- 
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tions make it futile to consider them 
separately. 

Each of the affiliated colleges and uni- 
versities designates one or more repre- 
sentatives to receive service through 
Western Personnel Service. They are 
usually the administrative officers most 
directly concerned with counseling stu- 
dents — personnel director, director of 
guidance, dean of men, counselor of men, 
dean of women, as the case may be. The 
service to these representatives is of a 
number of types including news bulletins, 
bibliographies, special reports, and con- 
sultant service. 

The monthly bulletins issued by West- 
ern Personnel Service contain significant 
items chosen from current occupational 
materials. Aircraft design, motion pic- 
tures, engineering, banking, public 
service, meteorology, medicine, law, 
seed-analysis, languages, oil, physical 
education, consumer research, radio, for- 
eign trade, advertising, chemistry, lumber, 
nursery schools, forestry, textiles, home 
economics, mining, restaurant manage- 
ment, architecture, dentistry, knitting, 
poultry raising, public health, police 
work — items on all these and more have 
appeared in the course of a year. 

Special digests of information about 
some new occupation or some new phase 
of an old occupation are published several 
times during the year. Some of the sub- 
jects thus treated have been soil erosion, 
free-lance writing, landscape architecture, 
geology, plant pathology, commercial 
art, aviation. 

Specific inquiries for the benefit of 
individual students or groups are an- 
swered on request from the college repre- 
sentatives, on such typical questions as: 
What schools in the west offer training in 
textile design? Where can one train to be 
a laboratory technician in clinical path- 
ology? Where are there good schools for 
training in the technical side of the 
theater? In what related occupation could 
a student capitalize on his training in 
music? What opportunities are there for 
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college-trained men and women in proba- 
tion and prison work? 

Some of the colleges call upon Western 
Personnel Service for help in planning 
vocational conferences for students. What 
makes a vocational conference valuable 
and useful and what makes it a dangerous 
device is another story — too long for 
the limits of this article. Conference 
techniques to suit different situations are 
considered carefully with the colleges. 

Readers of the Journat will be partic- 
ularly interested in the relation between 
the California State Division of the 
A.A.U.W. and Western Personnel Service. 
In advance of general recognition, the 
state division showed interest in voca- 
tional and economic problems as related 
to education. At the very first conference 
when the state division was organized in 
the summer of 1922, there was written 
into the constitution a Committee on 
Vocational Opportunities and Registry 
of Trained Women. The initial impetus 
was due largely to the first chairman, 
Miss Winifred Hausam, now director of 
Western Personnel Service. The next year 
the committee grew into two: one on 
Vocational Opportunities and one on 
Registry of Trained Women. For ten 
years the committees functioned, some- 
times separately, sometimes united under 
one chairman. Much of the time, through 
the committee work of Miss Hausam or 
her associates, the state division had 
professional direction and close coopera- 
tion with a professional organization for 
its activities in this department. Two 
personnel surveys were made of the state 
division membership and much was done 
to stimulate development of vocational 
guidance departments in public educa- 
tional systems in California. 

With the depression years came a 
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marked change in emphasis, due to the 
economic crisis. The work of the com- 
mittee on Registry of Trained Women 
grew so naturally toward study of general 
economic and social conditions, that at 
the end of the year 1932-33, the commit- 
tee was renamed and its purpose restated: 
“To promote among university women 
study and understanding of economic and 
social problems and thus help to provide 
informed leadership for community plan- 
ning.’’ Thus early was California begin- 
ning work which would prepare for par- 
ticipation in discussion of the theme of 
the 1935 national biennial Convention. 


In rae establishment of Western Per- 
sonnel Service the California Division 
recognized both a resource and an oppor- 
tunity. The branches drew upon the new 
research service for authoritative sugges- 
tions and study material. Back to Western 
Personnel Service from the state division 
has come a generous measure of continued 
support in recognition that it offered the 
most effective means of focusing a general 
interest and desire to be of service. Per- 
haps, as the work continues to grow, 
other western state divisions may wish to 
join the California division in sponsoring 
this research and service organization. 

Certainly personnel research — sound, 
practical, well-planned — is needed as a 
basis for predicting the future facing our 
college young people. Education seeks to 
save the individual from over-regimenta- 
tion in a planned society. The college 
trade mark is an asset of shifting value in 
the labor market. Changing economic 
conditions make personnel research of 
more significant value with every passing 
day. University women may well give it 
consideration as one of the vital factors in 
education for the good life. 





Choosing the New 


President 


O THE undergraduate the advent of a 
‘Ton college president is a thrilling 
adventure that appeals mysteriously to 
the imagination. 

To the trustees the selection of a new 
president is a problem that is tremen- 
dously vital, difficult, and momentous. 
Individually the trustees may have shown 
sagacity and perspicacity in conducting 
their own personal affairs. Collectively, 
however, they are confronted with an 
intricate question that concerns many per- 
sons — the local community, the gradu- 
ates, the faculty, and, most important of 
all, the student body. 

This question takes on an added sig- 
nificance in the case of small colleges for 
women, for these institutions are passing 
through one of the most critical periods 
in their history. Those big universities 
that yearn to grow still bigger want to 
annex all small colleges in their vicinity, 
obliterating the individuality and the 
characteristic features of the small col- 
leges and fitting them as standard subordi- 
nate units into a highly mechanical and 
superficially efficient educational corpora- 
tion of huge proportions. 

If the small college for women wishes 
to resist such annexation and thus pre- 
serve individuality, it must justify its de- 
mand for separate existence. Accordingly 
the choice of a suitable person for the 
presidency becomes increasingly impor- 
tant. 

What qualifications should be sought 
in considering a person for the position as 
president? 

A leading qualification should be a 


Some Notes on the 
Process of Selection 


By ELIZABETH B. COWLEY 


sincere and genuine interest in the educa- 
tion of young women, coupled with ac- 
tual knowledge of the problems, gained 
by teaching in college and secondary 
fields. This is so obvious, that it may seem 
superfluous to set it down here. But have 
you ever realized that this requirement is 
not honored in all cases? When a young 
man who took his degrees at men’s uni- 
versities and has spent his years since 
graduation in the minute details of re- 
search in some library or laboratory is 
elected president of a college for women, 
is he qualified under this requirement? Or 
what of this qualification when a profes- 
sor in a man’s college who has a great 
ambition to be a university president 
some day, succeeds in getting himself 
elected as president of a woman's college, 
merely as a stepping stone toward his 
ideals? 

A second requirement is that the presi- 
dent shall be chosen wholly for herself 
and her own superior qualifications. This 
second statement seems as obvious as the 
first. But it is ignored when an unqualified 
person is selected simply because she Cor 
he) is a distant relative or protégé of 
a wealthy benefactor, or because she is a 
sister or a daughter or the widow of a 
statesman of national reputation. 

It is necessary that the president shall 
be a scholar — a real one whose scholar- 
ship has been attested by the attainment 
of a doctorate and the publication of 
books and of articles in educational 
journals. Only a scholar can command 
the confidence and respect of her faculty 
and students. Only a scholar can discern 
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the real scholars on the staff and offer 
them every available opportunity for re- 
search. Only a scholar can gain for the 
college the respect of other colleges. 

The president should be a ready public 
speaker — not a flamboyant orator, nor a 
tea-table gossip, but a woman who has 
ideas on education and public affairs and 
the ability to use the English language 
with accuracy and distinction. 

It is evident that the president should 
be absolutely honest and fair and should 
possess a keen sense of justice. She should 
realize the beneficial effects of whole- 
some differences of opinion — and even 
opposition — on the part of her faculty. 
A person who has favorites among fac- 
ulty or students and who wants to sur- 
round herself with ‘‘yes-men’’ who praise 
and flatter her continually can never be a 
successful president. 

The president should be a sophisticated 
and cosmopolitan woman of maturity 
who has traveled and knows how to meet 
many different types of people. Some 
boards of trustees have recently exhibited 
a flair for young presidents. The students, 
although outwardly polite and noncha- 
lant, really are inclined to regard a young 
president with contempt. Among them- 
selves they ridicule her gaucheries and 
lack of poise and background. Above all, 
the students cannot tolerate a gullible 
young president who is willing to believe 
everything she is told. But they adore a 
mature woman who still looks upon life 
as a joyous adventure. 

A sense of proportion in regard to 
money, time, food, raiment, and the 
things of the mind will enable the chief 
executive to guide the college safely 
through some trying situations. Every- 
one knows that it takes money to run a 
college, but so many colleges overempha- 
size money. Too often the president has 
the spirit of the gold diggers of *49. She 
wants money, more money, and still more 
money, and overlooks the priceless value 
of the grand old virtue called thrift. 
Extravagance, waste, and social pretense 
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are rampant in some colleges. These vices 
must be exterminated by a mild but firm 
policy of balancing the budget. Emphasis 
must be placed upon the beauty of sim- 
plicity and its important function in the 
fine art of living. 

The president should be a good man- 
ager. She must know how to say ‘‘come”’ 
instead of ‘*go.’’ She must not be afraid 
of hard work and routine duties, but she 
must be able to delegate details to others 
and hold them responsible for results. 
The president must be able to discipline a 
student or reprimand an employee in such 
a manner that the person leaves the office 
with increased respect and admiration for 
the chief executive. 

Another requirement is the ability to 
represent the college before the public 
with dignity and charm, and to make the 
president’s house a real center of genial 
and cordial hospitality and an inspiration 
toward cultivated living. 

And a sense of humor must not be over- 
looked. Without it, all the other quali- 
fications will be of little avail. With it, 
a president can perform miracles. 

Happy is the college whose trustees 
select the ideal president. The trustees 
may agree that they wish to select a 
person who possesses these high qualifica- 
tions, and yet they may search long and 
earnestly without success. Indeed, through 
some error due to lack of sufficient in- 
formation, they might even reject the 
ideal candidate. In such cases the trus- 
tees evidently have not realized what 
a powerful friend they could find in 
the American Association of University 
Women. By drawing on its rich resources 
of information regarding the educated 
women of our land, the Association un- 
doubtedly would be able to render valu- 
able assistance to the trustees in their 
arduous task of selecting an ideal presi- 
dent. And such a service would make the 
present members of the Association more 
conscious of their responsibilities toward 
their younger sisters, who will soon be 
University Women. 





Evolving Educational Policies in A.A.U.W. 


The Educational Policies Committee and the Association's Program 


HE present crisis in economy and 
tac is said to be more challeng- 
ing than that which characterized the six- 
teenth century. It seems appropriate 
therefore that we look backward and 
forward at this time even in A.A.U.W. 
The paragraphs which follow are de- 
signed to illustrate the way in which the 
educational policies governing the pro- 
gram of the Association have evolved and 
how suggestions for future developments 
come. 

The very existence of A.A.U.W. sug- 
gests a program with governing policies. 
The possibility of the opening of oppor- 
tunities in higher education to large 
numbers of women called for a spokes- 
man, and this served as the occasion for 
founding in 1882 the parent of the present 
Association. From that time until this 
the Association has been concerned not 
only with opening doors of institutions 
of learning to women, but in helping 
women who promise outstanding scholas- 
tic distinction on to opportunities. But 
the purpose of uniting the alumnae of 
approved institutions for practical edu- 
cational work in establishing and main- 
taining high standards in education did 
not end with these two activities. Even 
in 1882 the collection and publication of 
statistical work and other information 
concerning education was a major inter- 
est, and was combined with a definite 
policy of study for the purpose of keeping 
members alert to needs and newly dis- 
covered conditions affecting women and 
children. 

In summing up the present activities 
and the future outlook, the first task, 
however, is to see the work of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policies with 


reference to the general work of the Asso- 
ciation. The Committee came into exist- 
ence when the regional associations of 
college women united to form the present 
Association. With this union came an 
expressed need to reinterpret the purpose 
of the Association and to formulate 
policies consistent with the purpose in 
order to guide the educational activities 
of the Association. Accordingly, the 
Committee on Educational Policies was 
formed in 1921, and from its very begin- 
ning provided a medium on which the 
membership could depend as a guarantee 
of consistency of action. 

The first act of the committee in 1921 
was to scrutinize the raison d'etre of the 
Association, and it seemed to them that 
there was therein a threefold purpose call- 
ing for a distinctive contribution. The 
Association’s program could afford a 
channel through which the members’ own 
lives might be enriched by continuing 
their education. It could be directed 
toward helping them to meet adequately, 
and with the best guidance that experts 
can give, the problems with which they 
and theirs might be confronted. It could 
equip the membership with intelligence 
and strength in their work for the better- 
ment of conditions, particularly in raising 
educational] standards. 

From time to time since then certain 
educational efforts of units in the Asso- 
ciation’s membership have been adopted 
into the program and crystallized into 
departments of work assigned to standing 
or special committees. The furtherance of 
relationships with university women in 
other countries, the admission of and 
follow-up on institutions in the member- 
ship, the fellowship endowment work, 
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the study of scientific consumer purchas- 
ing, the work on the economic and legal 
status of women, are cases in point. To 
the Committee on Educational Policies 
has been assigned the task of examining 
and directing educational efforts which 
are not yet adopted into the program, and 
which may or may not be crystallized 
later. 

Before the selection of the Educational 
Secretary authorized by the Convention 
in 1921, the committee decided that the 
first thing to do was to select some one or 
two projects of wide interest, and then 
center all efforts on them. One of the 
first assignments therefore to the first 
Educational Secretary, Mrs. Frances Fen- 
ton Bernard, was to canvass the field and 
the memberships interests and recom- 
mend the two projects that promised to 
measure up in the desired ways. The two 
which were decided upon were preschool 
and elementary education. About this 
time, the work of the committee was 
threatened by the financial straits of the 
Association. The committee then ap- 
pealed to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial for a grant to support those 
phases of the work that were in accord 
with the major interest of the Memorial; 
namely, preschool and elementary educa- 
tion, and their correlative, parent edu- 
cation. 

From 1922-24 all of the study work of 
the Association was directed by the Edu- 
cational Secretary in Washington. The 
report of the Educational Secretary to the 
Portland Convention in 1923 lists five 
recommendations for the work of the 
Association, which were sanctioned by 
that body as parts of the program there- 
after: 


1. That the Association devote itself for a period of 
five to ten years to a study of public elementary 
education, and that it help to put into effect the 
revision of curriculum demanded by modern 
education. 

. That the Association undertake through the 
office of the Educational Secretary a study of the 
education of women in the liberal arts college. 

. That the Association make a study of policies in 
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regard to promotion and tenure of college facul- 
ties as soon as its other work permits. 

. That the branches form round tables for the study 
of international problems. 

. That the branches study the problem of the 
preschool age. 


The year 1923 marks the beginning of a 
national study program of international 
problems. Fifty-two round tables in this 
field were encouraged by the Educational 
Secretary during that year. In April 1924, 
two financial grants were made to the 
Association, one by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Foundation for the work of 
the preschool-elementary-parent educa- 
tion program, and the other by the Carne- 
gie Corporation for the work of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee. Because of 
the heavy responsibility placed on the 
Education Secretary for the work under 
the Spelman grant, the Educational 
Policies Committee asked the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee to take over 
the educational work of the Association 
that fell in its field. In September 1924, the 
first international relations secretary was 
appointed, but it was not until 1927 that 
she was a part of the Washington Head- 
quarters set-up. Then Dr. Esther Caukin 
became the first International Secretary 
at Headquarters. 

Dr. Lois Hayden Meek succeeded Dr. 
Bernard as Educational Secretary in 1924, 
when the latter became Dean of Smith 
College. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Meek, the Association developed those 
parts of the educational program, other 
than international education, described 
in Dr. Frances Fenton Bernard's Portland 
Convention report. 

During the years 1924-27, the Associa- 
tion’s study groups multiplied, guidance 
materials were developed, and a traveling 
library to support the preschool-elemen- 
tary-parent education programs was made 
possible by a supplementary grant from 
the Spelman Fund. Public interest in the 
preschool child and his needs became a 
national educational movement, and 
A.A.U.W. had its fair share as a contrib- 
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utor to this movement. Impetus was 
given by A.A.U.W. to the establishment 
of the Washington Child Research Center, 
in the direction of which for six years the 
Association had an executive part. And 
in 1925 the child development centers of 
universities, the Child Development Com- 
mittee of the National Research Council, 
and other scientific educational groups 
began to regard the Association as a chan- 
nel for acquiring much-needed scientific 
information about the growth and habits 
of young children. As a concomitant of 
this development, the branches sponsored 
nursery school organizations and play 
school centers. In the same way and in the 
same year the Association’s cooperation 
was sought by a group organizing the 
National Council of Parent Education, to 
study this field of education in respect to 
organization, administration, content, 
and methods. The Association can always 
feel proud of the part it has played in 
these two national movements — scien- 
tific child study and parent education. 
Because the greatest number of requests 
received in 1926-27 from branches sug- 
gested broadening the program to include 
adolescence and its problems, the Con- 
vention in 1927 authorized the inclusion 
of a program in adolescence. It was ob- 
vious at this time that the Association 
was tending toward a form of organiza- 
tion in which members would be working 
under expert guidance in studying each 
phase of the education process, from the 
preschool stage through that of the uni- 
versity. The committee commented that, 
‘‘When the Association has covered edu- 
cation in its chronological dimension, we 
may find that we can also branch out in 
the dimension of specific contents of edu- 
cation.’’ The point was then made that 
the national committee at no time had 
the spirit of wishing to limit the work of 
the branches to the approved aspects of 
the national program. Rather the con- 
trary; each branch should at all times feel 
free to enter any field of educational work 
which it can devise and direct, so long as 
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it is relevent to the purpose of the 
Association. 

The Committee on Educational Policies 
has always tended to a fairly liberal inter- 
pretation of the term ‘‘education.’’ Its 
members have seemed to be agreed that 
the Association would assert its greatest 
usefulness through adhering, in its na- 
tional activity, to two functions, — en- 
couraging and developing an informed 
public opinion for action on standards for 
women and children, and cooperationin 
the aims of the I.F.U.W. of which 
A.A.U.W. is a part. ‘To stray far from 
these lines of endeavor would be, in the 
opinion of the committee, to give the 
work of the Association an erratic and 
formless character which, in the long run, 
would greatly detract from its worth and 
interest.’ This dictum is frequently re- 
peated. The committee is apprehensive 
of divided interests and energies, and 
believes that we should choose certain 
values at all times for fear our activities 
may become the woman's club type of 
thing. 

Fortunately the finances of the Associa- 
tion were improving when the second 
Spelman Fund grant terminated in 1929. 
This was the year of the biennial conven- 
tion meeting in New Orleans when Dr. 
Lois Hayden Meek submitted her resigna- 
tion, to become the Director of the Child 
Development Institute of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Association was already on 
record in support of the Educational 
Policies Committee's statement that: 


The contributions made by Dr. Bernard and Dr. 
Meek have convinced us more firmly than ever that 
effective work in developing our educational policies 
is possible only when a competent professional 
worker, of recognized academic standing, can give 
full time to specific subjects. Acting as an Educational 
Secretary demands fully as much academic training, 
and perhaps more initiative, than college teaching. 


In preparation for the selection of a 
successor of Dr. Meek, the Educational 
Policies Committee and the Board of 
Directors considered with the 1929 Con- 
vention body the needs of Headquarters, 
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the future of the educational program, 
and the task of integrating and coordinat- 
ing the various activities of the Associa- 
tion which had developed rapidly during 
the previous ten years. It was agreed that 
the appointment of a director of the 
Association instead of an educational 
secretary was needed and — 


That she be a woman of broad educational and ad- 
ministrative experience, as well as scholarly achieve- 
ment, since more and more the Association itself was 
relying upon the vision of its Headquarters staff 
for programs and plans of far-reaching educational 
significance. 


Goucher College granted Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, Professor of Education, a leave 
of absence. She took office as the Associa- 
tion’s Director on September 15, 1929 and 
has continued in that relationship to the 
present time. 

During the years 1929-31, the Direc- 
tor’s major activities included: meetings 
with all standing and special committees 
of the Association for the purpose of 
coordination; a survey of services being 
offered in secondary and collegiate edu- 
cation by other agencies, and the organ- 
ization of the Association’s program to 
supplement rather than to duplicate the 
work of other agencies; a research pro- 
gram centered on a study of progressive 
changes in liberal arts colleges; and an 
extension of the program in adult educa- 
tion, while maintaining emphasis on pre- 
school, elementary, and adolescent educa- 
tion, to include other phases of social and 
cultural interests of women. 

The committee was particularly inter- 
ested during these years in the efforts of 
the Director in encouraging branches and 
state divisions to undertake community 
activities in education as an outgrowth of 
the study group work. As branches be- 
came sensitive through study to commu- 
nity needs, plans for raising community 
standards were launched and the coopera- 
tion of other groups sought in many 
places. 

As a result, the branches have come to 
be known as spokesmen where educa- 
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tional standards are concerned. Study 
groups have grown each year in number 
and fields of content, and leadership has 
been furnished to others through the 
schools, classes, forums, and conferences. 
New techniques of study and instruction 
are experimented with, as the radio, the 
panel discussion, etc. Educational and 
vocational guidance projects for high 
school girls are offered as regular services. 
Recreational activities for children, in- 
cluding the creative drama, are promoted. 
Library, art, and museum projects are 
continuously developing. 

In the following biennium, 1931-33, 
the Educational Policies Committee de- 
voted its time largely to considerations 
in the development of the program of the 
Association to meet the needs and the 
wider demands of its membership. Three 
major national educational studies were 
thought necessary: a survey of the na- 
tional needs in parent education and 
extra-home service facilities; an evalua- 
tion of current changes and experiments in 
liberal arts education; the direction of 
the research on a century's achievements 
of women for the National Council of 
Women. The committee felt as a result 
of the first study that the Association 
could always assume a leadership place in 
the development of new child develop- 
ment study or parent education materials 
based largely upon research and labora- 
tory findings. In respect to the findings of 
the second study, the committee felt that 
the Association should continue to keep 
this information up to date, since the 
corporate member institutions were not 
only supporting it but expressing the 
need for it. 

Because at this time reports from 
branches indicated that the economic 
crisis was touching the educational stand- 
ards in communities long worked for by 
A.A.U.W., the committee sent a motion 
to the Board which was passed and con- 
firmed by the Convention, that — 


In view of the emergency situation in education dur- 
ing this period of financial depression when schools 
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are in danger of losing the gains which have been 
brought about through such heroic efforts during the 
past twenty years, the Educational Policies Commit- 
tee of the American Association of University 
Women earnestly desires and urges: 


That the branches be encouraged to concentrate 
their efforts on keeping up educational standards 
in their respective communities; on supporting the 
superintendents of schools and presidents of state 
and city institutions of higher education in their 
efforts to hold important educational projects; in 
taking active part in supporting educational pro- 
grams presented to state legislature; in defending 
the prerogatives of qualified educational leader- 
ship to distribute the necessary reductions with 
due consideration for relative educational values. 


This accepted policy has guided the 
educational work of our branches and 
state divisions from June 1933 to the 
present day. Studies and surveys, legisla- 
tion, communal activities, etc., have been 
geared into keeping up educational stand- 
ards despite the economic crisis. 

A new development in our adult educa- 
tion program was initiated in 1933 to lead 
to action as well as thought on crucial 
national problems. It seemed inevitable, 
if the membership were to take their place 
as a trained group in attacking major 
national and international problems, that 
an authoritative content on national socio- 
economic problems be offered, since many 
international problems are contingent for 
their solution on an understanding or 
attack on national policies and problems. 
Accordingly syllabi were prepared for 
branch study groups on The World De- 
pression; Money, Credit, and Banking; Mar- 
kets, Tariffs and War Debts — America in a 
World Economy; Scientific Consumer Pur- 
chasing, etc. 

For the development of several of the 
Federal Government’s emergency proj- 
ects, the Association has been sought in 
the past two years. The General Director 
has served on the FERA Emergency 
Parent Education Committee, as chairman 
of the AAA Consumer’s Counsel national 
milk survey follow-up, in conferences 
with the NRA Consumers’ Advisory 
Board and the National Consumers’ 
Emergency Council, and the Women’s 
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Division of the FERA, as a member of the 
Youth Service Committee of the U. S. 
Office of Education-National Student 
Federation, and as chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education's com- 
mittee to cooperate with the National 
Resources Board in the conservation of 
human resources. Branches have cooper- 
ated with the five-point FERA emergency 
educational program, particularly in ref- 
erence to work for higher standards. 
Representatives from branch consumer 
study groups in 29 cities served on milk 
licensing boards. And branches in 59 
cities cooperated in the AAA Consum- 
ers’ Counsel national milk survey. 

During this period the General Director 
also cooperated in the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors’ study on 
College and University Teaching, the 
results of which were published in The 
Report of the Committee on College and Uni- 
versity Teaching. As a second publication 
in the A.A.U.W. series on college prob- 
lems, Housing College Students was pub- 
lished in 1934, and the Educational 
Policies Committee authorized the pub- 
lication of a third brochure on new col- 
lege educational guidance plans when the 
study is completed. 

In April 1934, the Educational Policies 
Committee discussed the advisability of 
having all reports of the Association's 
education activities include those in the 
international education field. It was their 
thought that any integration would 
strengthen the two programs. They be- 
lieved this might be done by always 
reporting the entire program and by hav- 
ing international education represented as 
an affiliate of A.A.U.W. learning on the 
Educational Policies Committee. The 
Board later appointed a joint committee, 
representative of the International Rela- 
tions Committee, the Educational Policies 
Committee, and the Board, to review this 
recommendation. The recommendation of 
the Joint Committee approved integra- 
tion, and the Board authorized the ap- 
pointment of a representative of interna- 
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tional education to the Committee on Edu- 
cational Policies when a vacancy occurs. 

At their most recent meeting in March 
1935, the Educational Policies Committee 
gave consideration to program items for 
1935-37 and to other program considera- 
tions in the light of long-tested values and 
the current challenge. 

As a result, a memorandum stated that, 
‘Since adequate support for public educa- 
tion seems impossible without some 
major changes in state laws and methods 
of taxation, the Association has a respon- 
sibility and opportunity to become famil- 
iar with such conditions and help right 
them.’’ In reference to legislation the 
committee recommended that items be 
selected that supplement and carry for- 
ward the educational program of the 
various A.A.U.W. subject-matter inter- 
ests, and that they should at all times be 
geared into the major educational needs 
of the time. 

In respect to the current challenge, the 
committee believes that the intellectual 
and training equipment of the member- 
ship qualifies the Association for creative 
thinking in attacking major problems, 
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and that there is a distinctive opportunity 
in the present crisis in economy and 
thought which should guide our activities 
at this time in creative, dynamic ways, 
nationally, in state divisions, and in 
branches. 

The challenge to us from Beard is 
thorough! In our membership there are 
those whom he describes as in the first 
line of fierce struggle of the industrial or 
professional world; thousands of us who 
are in the second line of struggle as teach- 
ers, secretaries, public officials, or ad- 
ministrators where competition is less 
strenuous; and thousands more of us are 
in the third line which is quite removed 
from the stress and strain of the first. 
And, accordingly, the greatest challenge 
of all is to the last group, for they are for- 
tunate in having time and quiet in which 
to study, think, and act creatively in at- 
tacking current problems that will re- 
move the obstacles to a complete realiza- 
tion of a political economy in which 
women and children share with men op- 
portunities for the good life. 

Ester Lorine Ricuarps, Chairman, 
Educational Policies Committee 








Books By Women and About Women 


= the sage who first said, ‘Know 
thyself," must look down from 
Olympus and view with satisfaction the 
writings of women on women. And the 
nurses must be especially pleasing to him. 
What other group, lay or professional, 
has so thoroughly turned the searchlight 
on its own activities? 

The recent report of the committee 
which has been studying the grading of 
nursing schools, Nursing Schools — Today 
and Tomorrow (The National League of 
Nursing Education, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York City), analyzes the educa- 
tional, vocational, and economic prob- 
lems of the nursing profession. Hospital 
schools have been turning out graduates 
at the rate of 25,000 a year. In too many 
cases these “‘student nurses’’ have been a 
cheap labor supply, used in a way by no 
means connoted by the term ‘‘student.”’ 
The fault has been in the apprentice sys- 
tem, in the use of the training school to 
provide most or all of the nursing service 
in the hospital. These inferior training 
schools are being eliminated. 

There is need for nurses of broad experi- 
ence, good professional background, and 
specialized training. The committee sug- 
gests that studies be made to determine 
the wisdom of licenses for schools of 
nursing, and urges that the practice of 
nursing be regulated by the state as are 
medicine and dentistry. 

Another group which has been study- 
ing itself is the American Woman's Asso- 
ciation, a club of well-established, for- 
ward-looking business and professional 
women in New York City. Their first 
study, The Trained Woman and the Eco- 
nomic Crisis, will be remembered as the 
pioneer attempt in this field. In Women 


Workers through the Depression (Macmillan) 
Dr. Lorine Pruette has presented in a 
fascinating way the findings of the study 
outlined by Dr. Iva L. Peters. 

The study covered 1202 salaried work- 
ers and 148 women in independent occupa- 
tions. The median age for the entire 
group was 47.7 years. Almost half of the 
women were responsible for the partial or 
total support of other persons. 

They were well-educated women. Some 
one third were engaged in teaching; 
secretarial work of many forms accounted 
for another third. Median earnings had 
declined since the 1931 study, the median 
in 1934 being $2,415. Earnings quite 
definitely increased with experience. In 
1931, the unemployed were 6.5 per cent 
of the entire group. In 1934, this figure 
had increased to 11.3 per cent. Further, 
30 per cent of the women had been unem- 
ployed at some period during the last 
four years for an average of sixteen 
months. 

The chapters dealing with the way un- 
employment was met are especially 
illuminating. Adaptability, versatility — 
these are the cardinal occupational virtues. 

The outstanding conclusion to be drawn 
from this study is the absolute necessity 
of intelligent participation in public af- 
fairs by organized women. They must 
take their part in so planning economic 
society that there will be a modicum of 
security for all. 

The results of another self-study — 
this one by the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
—are published in The Age Factor and 
Its Relation to Women in Business by Har- 
riet A. Byrne (U. S. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 
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117). Under a plan developed by Dr. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth, 20,168 women in 
1931 sent in careful work records. One 
fifth were 50 years of age or over; one 
sixth were married; three tenths had 
worked twenty years or more. Median 
earnings were $1,625 and earnings in- 
creased with age and experience up to 
60. 

Some 6 per cent of the group reported 
that they had suffered discrimination be- 
cause of age. Two fifths of those so re- 
porting were in clerical work and the 
next largest groups were teachers and 
saleswomen. 

Grace Hutchins in Women Who Work 
(International Publishers) believes that 
capitalism is the cause of the world’s 
misery. In Soviet Russia she sees a pro- 
gram which will release women from 
their age-old handicaps. While the proof 
of this hope is far from present in her 
study, such criticisms of today’s manner 
of organizing our economic life must be 
considered seriously by those of us who 
see democracy and feminism linked to- 
gether, and who, while recognizing the 
necessity of economic reorganization, 
want neither the extreme left of com- 
munism nor the extreme right of fascism. 
The indictments which Miss Hutchins 
brings against our society in the name of 
working women, and especially of the 
married women in industry, are well 
backed by data from the publications of 
our own Federal bureaus. We can study 
her data, take up our responsibilities, 
and work at the cure with our tool of 
intelligent democracy and not hers of 
communism. 

In quite different key is Frances Maule’s 
She Strives to Conquer (Funk and Wagnalls). 
Here is the ideal graduation gift. Why is 
office etiquette not the etiquette of the 
country club? Should one go to dinner 
with the boss? How to be well dressed 
from nine to five? Miss Maule discusses 
voice, health, personal habits, clothes, 
romance, and morals in a frank, amusing 
manner but in a way that registers. 
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While far from moralistic, she makes her 
point of the economic necessity of a good 
day’s work well done, and of the need 
for careful and efficient use of the firm's 
time and materials. 

Autobiography and biography are al- 
ways alluring. Two recent books concern 
widely different but equally fine women. 
My Own Story by Marie Dressler (Little, 
Brown and Company) is the life of a 
woman who won against great odds by 
hard work, courage, and good humor, 
and who adjusted herself when well past 
middle life to a new career in the movies 
after her career in the regular theater 
seemed to have ended. 

A very different life is depicted in Agnes 
Irwin — a Biography, by Agnes Repplier 
(Doubleday, Doran and Company). Deal- 
ing with the first dean of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, the biography is an important con- 
tribution to the history of women’s 
education. 

As contrast to the American story 
there is Retrospect and Prospect by Sara A. 
Burstall (London: Longmans, Green and 
Company). For many years a headmis- 
tress, the story of her life is the story of 
the development of the English public 
schools for girls. It is interesting to note 
Miss Burstall’s recognition of the in- 
fluence on this development of American 
educational theory as it was in the nine- 
ties and as it is today. Her efforts to 
eliminate the rigors of competitive ex- 
aminations and excessive specialization, 
and her complaint that ‘‘far too much 
money is spent on buildings which be- 
come obsolete’’ will strike a sympathetic 
note in many readers. 

Sarah Trent in Women Over Forty (Ma- 
caulay Company) gives some excellent 
advice on how to begin life at this much- 
discussed age, and how to live happily 
and fully thereafter by early facing one’s 
own characteristics and developing all 
the best attitudes. 

Olga Knopf (Women on Their Own, Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company) also writes on 
this problem of attitudes, as viewed from 
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her experience as a psychiatrist. Her main 
thesis is that women must learn to appre- 
ciate other women at their true worth if 
they are to take their full place in the 
world of affairs. The emphasis upon the 
importance of marriage is regarded as one 
indication of women’s feeling of inferi- 
ority. If women do not marry, it is be- 
cause of their resentment against the 
feminine rdle, because the woman has not 
thought it worth while to make use of 
her opportunities to marry. 

Dr. Knopf sees no essential obstacle to 
employment after marriage. ‘‘Wherever 
there is a hindrance to the successful com- 
bination of marriage and career, it does 
not lie in any incompatibility of the two 
activities but in the personalities in- 
volved in the marriage and their rela- 
tionship to each other.’ Dr. Knopf be- 
lieves that a woman is no more likely to 
fail to adjust herself to the two activities 
than is a man, and that there is no reason 
to sacrifice one for the other. 

Cecile Tipton La Follette has made a 
realistic attack on this controversial 
question in A Study of the Problems of 652 
Gainfully Employed Married Women Home- 
makers (Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications). She finds that in her group of 
women all in business or some profes- 
sion, the women are working first of all 
for economic reasons, secondly because of 
a desire for outside contacts. The prob- 
lems they wanted solved were not unique. 
They were problems which would have 
been brought forward in many a home 
with a full-time homemaker — difficul- 
ties in marketing, in meal planning, in 
income management, lack of sex educa- 
tion. The conditions of work these 
women desired are, apart from maternity 
leave, much like a list any student of 
work conditions might draw up as de- 
sirable. The study shows very clearly the 
need for still more emphasis upon the 
necessity of education for homemaking. 

In passing one might note that a care- 
ful comparison of matched groups of 
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married and single teachers (David W. 
Peters, The Status of the Married Woman 
Teacher, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College) finds little significant difference 
between the two groups. Apparently 
married women who work are much like 
their married sisters who do not, and as 
time goes on they will be allowed to work 
without public comment. 

For those who may be a bit weary of 
the local picture, there is Dora A. 
Earthy’s Valenge Women (London, Oxford 
University Press) which gives a careful 
record of a primitive culture of South 
Africa from the woman's point of view. 
This should be particularly interesting to 
members of the A.A.U.W. who are study- 
ing Mrs. Beard’s thesis that women have 
played a much more important réle in 
history than that recorded by the formal 
historians. 

A fascinating little book which re- 
minds us of what they have done is Abbie 
Graham's Ladies in Revolt (The Woman's 
Press). The human story behind the ac- 
complishments of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Emma Willard, Margaret Fuller, Lu- 
cretia Mott, and others of the pioneers of 
the past 150 years is interestingly pre- 
sented on a running thread of the history 
of the woman’s movement from the late 
eighteenth century down to the early 
twentieth. To the young woman of to- 
day interested in public affairs, who won- 
ders ‘“‘How can I start?’’, here is an 
answer in the story of the day by day 
problems and the everyday doings of 
these leaders. 

Women must study their own affairs 
that they may see how closely those affairs 
are connected with public affairs. Then 
they will recognize the dependence of 
feminism on democracy and take their 
places in the van of those working for 
betterment in all phases of our communal 
life. 

Cuasz Gornc WoopHousE 
Institute of Women's Professional 
Relations, Connecticut College 





° TOLD IN BRIEF ° 


UNOFFICIAL INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION AT GENEVA 


While the official delegates to the Dis- 
armament Conference have spent three 
years in discussions without concrete re- 
sults, representatives of the peace forces in 
Geneva have been quietly working out 
the technique of unofficial international 
organization designed to establish com- 
munications with all parts of the world. 

They have grouped themselves in three 
ways. There were, first, disarmament 
committees set up by the international 
organizations. Such is the Women’s Dis- 
armament Committee, representative of 
fourteen international bodies, like the 
I.F.U.W., and a number of national 
groups, like the National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War. This Women’s 
Committee has existed since September 
1931, occupies charming headquarters at 
6, rue A. Fabri in the hotel district, and 
makes itself a center of disarmament ac- 
tivity. From time to time it issues com- 
muniqués to its members and correspond- 
ents on the situation in the Disarmament 
Conference, with advice as to appropriate 
activity. Any one wishing to receive these 
communiqués can do so by enrolling as a 
Friend of the Committee and payment of 
one dollar. 

The second grouping is by nationalities, 
and so far covers only English, Germans, 
and Americans. The American group was 
organized two weeks after the opening of 
the Conference and has continued to meet 
weekly during its sessions. It calls itself 
by the rather formidable title of Ameri- 
can Interorganization Council in Geneva, 
in otder to emphasize its composition. It 
communicates directly with the National 


Peace Conference in New York, but there 
is hope of establishing a weekly service 
for wide distribution through that or- 
ganization, interpreting the events at 
Geneva from an American viewpoint. 
The Council serves also as a liaison be- 
tween the peace movement in the United 
States and the official delegates at the 
Disarmament Conference. 

Finally, in response to a spontaneous 
need for consultation with each other, 
there came into being in July 1932 the 
International Consultative Group, which 
coordinates and unites, so far as is possi- 
ble, the activities of the other groups, 
both national and international, around 
the Disarmament Conference. It was this 
group which sponsored the World Dis- 
armament Demonstration at Geneva on 
October 15, 1933. Its influence was recog- 
nized by Mr. Henderson when, at the 
crucial meeting of the Bureau of the Dis- 
armament Conference last November, he 
read a portion of a letter addressed to him 
as President of the Conference by the 
International Consultative Group. The 
organizations represented through mem- 
bers of the Group are so diverse in charac- 
ter and wide in contacts as to be worth 
recording. They are: International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Society, Inter- 
national Committee of Disabled Soldiers 
and Ex-service Men, International Stu- 
dent Organization, Interparliamentary 
Union, Disarmament Committee of 
Christian International Organizations, 
Disarmament Committee of Women’s In- 
ternational Organizations, American 
International Organization Council, Bri- 
tish Consultative Group, Interorganiza- 
tion Group. 

Here is the nucleus of a comprehensive 
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international organization for disarma- 
ment and peace that has within it the 
possibility of becoming a force in world 
affairs. But it cannot act alone. To be ef- 
fective it must have the support and co- 
operation of the organizations affiliated 
with it throughout the world. 

One form of support which is of in- 
estimable importance in these tense days 
of rumor and counter-rumor, is outlined 
in the Appeal to Women issued by the 
Women’s Disarmament Committee: 

The Disarmament Committee of the Women’s 
International Organizations, with headquarters at 
Geneva, 6 rue Adhemar Fabri, at its meeting of 
March 28, 1935, after a thorough discussion of the 
present international situation, appeals to the women 
of the entire world to remain calm in the face of the 
complications and anxieties of the present hour. It 
begs them not to circulate alarming and unsub- 
stantiated reports, but on the contrary, never forget- 
ting the interdependence of nations, to keep intact 
their faith in the ideal of international coopera- 
tion and in the League of Nations. It calls upon 
them to redouble their efforts towards a general re- 
duction and limitation of armaments — the only 
hope of preventing a recourse to violence, and of 


safeguarding the future of their children and of 
humanity as a whole. 


Laura Purrer MorGcan 


Geneva representative, National 
Council for the Prevention of War 


FOR BETTER RADIO PROGRAMS 


A conviction that the radio is wasting 
— or worse — its tremendous possibili- 
ties as an educational and cultural force 
has been expressed with increasing vigor 
of late by individual women and by 
women’s organizations. To provide a 
single coordinating body to receive the 
opinions of women on this question and 
transmit them to the proper quarters, 
the Women’s National Radio Committee 
was organized in New York City, in 
September, largely as a result of the efforts 
of Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan, who is 
chairman of the committee, and Mme. 
Yolanda Mero-Irion, who has _ been 
chiefly responsible for its support. 

The purpose of the committee, as 
adopted at the organization meeting, is 
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to obtain a higher standard of radio pro- 
grams through constructive methods, 
and the support of national women’s or- 
ganizations has been asked for this aim. 
Twenty-one women’s organizations are 
now affiliated with the committee, and 
six have voted to cooperate, the A.A.U.W. 
being one of the latter. 

The committee serves as a central 
agency for direct contact with the radio 
industry, transmitting the opinions of 
interested women, forwarding commen- 
dation and constructive criticism, and 
presenting demands. 

As soon as it became known that a 
central coordinating body had been set 
up to act as the representative of women, 
suggestions for improving radio began to 
pour into the office. Such direct appeals 
as the following were typical: “‘Why 
don’t you get those horrible, distasteful 
laxative advertisements off the air?”’ 
‘Can't you stop the blood and thunder 
children’s programs?’’ ‘‘Why can’t ad- 
vertisers give us more good music and less 
torch-singing?’’ “‘I can’t stand Eddie 
Cantor’s vulgarity. Can't you do some- 
thing about that?”’ 

At subsequent meetings of the com- 
mittee, it was determined that considera- 
tion must be given to the fact that there 
is an audience for every type of program, 
and no group should attempt to superim- 
pose its views. However, the following 
could be done: the radio industry might 
be persuaded to offer a greater percentage 
of better programs than they had hereto- 
fore done; they could be convinced that 
long, intrusive advertising actually an- 
tagonizes the listeners, that misleading 
advertising which presumes upon the 
intelligence of women is resented to the 
point of ridicule, and that vulgarity 
definitely has no place on the air. These 
Opinions were the result of letters and 
personal conferences, and represented a 
cross-section of current views held by 
women. 

The first test came early in March when 
a local station in New York City pre- 
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sented a program sponsored by a manu- 
facturer of a product which had no place 
on the radio. The entire program was not 
only suggestive and distasteful in the ex- 
treme, but the advertising announcements 
were the most offensive that had ever been 
heard over the radio. Protests were sent 
to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Federal Trade Commission, National 
Association of Broadcasters, and Ameri- 
can Birth Control League; and other or- 
ganizations which might be interested 
in a program of this type were notified, 
as well as the representatives of groups 
affliated with the Women’s National 
Radio Committee. So much pressure 
was brought to bear that the program was 
cancelled shortly after, and the station 
notified by the Radio Commissioner that 
charges would be cited against it in June 
when application for renewal of station 
licenses will be made. 

The committee has been fortunate in 
having the cooperation of Commissioner 
Anning S. Prall, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, who has 
termed its work ‘a constructive program 
and a very sane approach to the whole 
problem.’’ At the suggestion of Com- 
missioner Prall, officials from the broad- 
casting companies, members of the 
committee, and Commissioner Prall met 
in a conference on March 25 in New York 
City, the forerunner of others to be con- 
ducted throughout the year. 

On April 10 the committee presented 
awards for the four best radio programs of 
the year, the choice being based on ‘‘the 
creative effort of broadcasters and sponsors 
who develop their own programs of a 
better type.’’ A writer in the New York 
Times, in commenting on the stir created 
by the awards, remarked: 


Whether the awards of 1935 accomplished their 
purpose is being widely debated in radio circles, but 
one thing is certain: the showmen are taking stock 
of their shows. They are looking for constructive 
criticism in an effort to eliminate the flaws in their 
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handiwork so that they may qualify for one of the 
1936 scrolls. 


Any group which endeavors to work 
constructively along the lines under- 
taken by the Women’s National Radio 
Committee must of necessity remain ex- 
tremely flexible, alert, and in close touch 
with the industry. It is difficult, therefore, 
for the committee to outline plans for the 
future. The general procedure successfully 
followed thus far will probably continue, 
— vigilance, so far as reviewing of pro- 
grams is concerned; cooperation with the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
the radio industry; and most of all, close 
contact with the various organizations 
represented on its committee so that the 
organization may in truth be the mouth- 
piece for the women represented by their 
official delegates. 

The American Association of University 
Women can aid this important movement 
in several ways. Radio chairmen might be 
appointed by the branches, and individu- 
ally the members can do much through 
writing letters to broadcasting companies. 
It is a curious but well-known fact that 
the lower the level of entertainment, 
the more articulate the audience which 
likes that type of program. On the other 
hand, the more discriminating audience 
which scornfully turns off the radio when 
‘““moronic’’ fare is broadcast and does 
not take the trouble to register its pro- 
test, is equally indifferent about writing 
its approval of a good program. It is easy 
to understand, therefore, some of the evils 
which exist in broadcasting today. 

Let us take the lead by pledging our- 
selves to write at least two letters a week 
to broadcasting studios. It is simple 
courtesy to express appreciation of what 
we enjoy; it is clearly our duty to state 
explicitly our dissatisfaction with inferior 
programs. 

Susan HuNTINGTON VERNON 

Representative of A.A.U.W. 
Women's National Radio Committee 





« CAMPUS AND CLASSROOM <« 


Curricula 


The other day I chanced upon a few 
Latin words used as the title of a maga- 
zine article, and so serene and ageless do 
they seem that I want to offer them for 
the equal pleasure of others. They can, of 
course, be applied to almost any subject, 
but they do especially well when applied 
to colleges and their curricula. Omnia 
mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. In re- 
sponse to deep-lying forces, the little 
world of the curriculum every so often, 
and with greater frequency of late, rum- 
bles and quakes and, upon settling, 
emerges with contours of far different 
character; those who inhabit the little 
world, in adaptation to all influences 
both far and near, change too, as writers 
on *‘The College Student of Today”’ are 
constantly showing. 

Since the October issue, when the New 
Goucher Plan was described, this depart- 
ment has printed no news of curricula, so 
the time has come to speak of many 
changes — of freedom and guidance and 
comprehensive exams. College after col- 
lege has looked about upon current trends 
in these and other directions and has 
found features that are good and worthy 
of adoption. 

At Vassar, the year 1935-36 will see an 
altered program. In very brief, the re- 
organization provides for four instead of 
five courses each year, with tutorial guid- 
ance beginning in the sophomore year and 
increasing in the senior year in prepara- 
tion for a final comprehensive examina- 
tion in the major field. 

Tidings come by way of today’s New 
York Times that Williams College is medi- 


tating the wisdom of a new curriculum 
characterized by like features. Underlying 
reasons for the changes are said to be, on 
the one hand, the advancing maturity of 
college youth, and on the other, the 
growing superficiality of American intel- 
lectual life. ‘‘Men enter college with a 
mental age at least two years above that 
of their fathers and mothers when the 
latter entered. They have seen more, have 
heard more, and have been to more places 
than their parents.” 

A similar course-reduction at Swarth- 
more was explained by Dean Speight in 
the New York Times: 


The expected benefit does not lie simply in the 
numerical reduction; it is believed that the growing 
interest in quality can be stimulated. The first essen- 
tial in a curriculum is to insure that every course 
should have a purpose which should as far as possi- 
ble be understood by the student and adopted as his 
own. This is more likely to be achieved if he is called 
upon to make an intelligent selection of sixteen 
courses of study in the four years in place of the tra- 
ditional twenty. . . . 

The next step is to secure a closer relationship 
among the various studies pursued. Not nicely cal- 
culated units but clearly perceived unity should be 
the goal of the student and of his college. The greater 
necessity of wise choice early in a student's career 
under the four-course program seems to result in a 
choice of programs in which the varied subjects fall 
within the unity of a field of interest. 

The faculty of Swarthmore have also felt that in 
limiting himself to four subjects a year the student 
will be more free to follow up questions arising in his 
mind or supplementary reading brought to his atten- 
tion. He will be in somewhat less danger of having 
to lay down his work in one field just as he is becom- 
ing absorbed in it merely because another course re- 
quires his attention. 

Lastly, it is felt that the growing interest in art 
and music, creative writing, handcrafts and hobbies 
should be actively welcomed by the colleges not as a 
mere supplement to formal instruction, but as an im- 
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portant contribution to the inner resources, leisure 
activities, and broad sympathies of their students. 
The student who is obligated to take only four 
courses instead of five will enjoy some added leisure 
and be free to explore the creative arts. . . . The 
new plan is not regarded as significant for only the 
ablest students. It is a supplement to the ‘“‘declara- 
tion of intellectual independence for the student’’ 
which the honors system involved, and its effect on 
the work of ‘‘average’’ students will be as closely 
watched as the benefits accruing to the outstanding. 


As long ago as 1925 the ‘‘four-course”’ 
plan was adopted for upperclassmen at 
Princeton, the plan being amended in 
May 1934 to give high ranking seniors a 
““three-course’’ schedule in the first term 
of their final year and a ‘‘no-course”’ 
schedule in the second term. These honor 
men must meet only three requirements 
during the second term: weekly reports to 
their department advisers; a senior de- 
partmental thesis; comprehensive exami- 
nations in June. The manner in which 
they carry out their program of study and 
research depends on themselves. 

The programs at the University of Chi- 
cago, University of Buffalo, Goucher, 
Colgate, Bennington, Sarah Lawrence, 
Rollins, have been widely commented 
upon. A new and highly recommended 
review of the Chicago program is Dean 
Chauncey Boucher’s The Chicago College 
Plan (University of Chicago Press, 1935, 
$3.00). High praise is given the book and 
the program by Dr. William S. Learned of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, who says in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Magazine for May that the 
book — 


is easily the most momentous and useful document of 
reconstruction that American institutional education 
of the collegiate period has hitherto produced. It is 
momentous because it deals most effectively with a 
movement probably destined to deliver us from pro- 
cedures that are rapidly discrediting all institutional 
education in America; useful, because it represents 
not merely a “‘plan’’ but four years of successful ex- 
perience carefully analyzed into factors that are con- 
vincing as models which may be followed. 


It may be interesting to add sketches of 
some of the colleges less frequently por- 
trayed in exhibitions. Bard College 
(formerly St. Stephens), a unit of Colum- 
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bia University, is offering for young men 
of talent and promise in various fields an 
individualized curriculum built around 
their particular abilities and needs. At 
Beloit, new liberalizations of old admis- 
sion and graduation requirements permit 
students to study more extensively in their 
chosen field. The New Study Plan of 
Hiram College is a rearrangement of the 
student’s working day to allow him to 
concentrate longer on a single subject. 

A Y.M.C.A. college in Cleveland, Fenn 
College, is operating in 1934-35 on an 
activity-centered Blended Curriculum un- 
der which student groups and their lead- 
ers work together for an extended time on 
one broad problem, such as ‘‘How may 
we improve Cleveland?’’ The solution is 
approached through the fields of sociol- 
ogy, economics, fine arts, and expression. 
Olivet, a little college in a farm area south 
of Lansing, Michigan, inaugurated last fall 
aregime that abolishes daily classes, grades 
and marks, course credits, semester exami- 
nations, and similar requirements, and 
substitutes individual work under guid- 
ance of a faculty tutor leading to compre- 
hensive examinations at the end of the 
junior college work and at the close of the 
senior year. President Brewer is quoted in 
April as being enthusiastic over the re- 
sults of the plan, especially the changed 
attitude of the students in their ‘‘tremen- 
dous relief from the bondage’’ of the 
academic machinery. 

And so the procession winds on, its 
collective eye upon the goal of individu- 
alization and genuine intellectual effort. 

The eight-year experiment fostered by 
the Progressive Education Association, 
under which many colleges have agreed 
to accept, without further test or require- 
ment, pupils now being prepared under 
special programs in thirty selected pro- 
gressive schools, promises to have very 
important widespread effects upon the 
colleges themselves. College officers are 
now asking themselves what kind of col- 
lege program will be suitable for students 
who have pursued a relatively intensive 
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and independent program in school — 
will not the usual curriculum of the 
lower college years be out of place for 
such people? These questions are leading 
to a thoughtful scrutiny of the subject of 
prerequisites, and it is being found in an 
embarrassingly large number of cases 
that in truth prerequisites are not requi- 
site. College officials are also studying 
the new kind of cumulative record that 
the schools within the experiment are 
compiling for each pupil for presentation 
to the colleges in lieu of the usual en- 
trance requirements; they are planning 
how best to use these data in the guidance 
of students within the college and in re- 
vision of admission rules. 

Possibly this volcanic eruptive action 
upon the colleges from below comes as a 
welcome contrast to the sometimes la- 
mented glacial advance of the colleges 
upon the schools from above. 


Cooperation 


Cooperation and interrelationships be- 


ing the order of the day, many interesting 
manifestations appear in the day-by-day 
news from the colleges. Union College 
has joined with a few other men’s colleges, 
Amherst, Colgate, and Columbia, in 
planning a series of intercollegiate round- 
table discussions in the social studies. 
According to the New York Times, groups 
of advanced students of each college will 
visit the others and will hold seminar- 
like meetings on topics all have fortified 
themselves to discuss. ‘“The idea,’’ de- 
clares President Fox of Union, ‘“‘is so 
simple, obvious, and promising that it 
seems strange that it has not played a 
larger part in American college educa- 
tion.’’ The adventure is calculated to give 
added incentive to undergraduates in in- 
vestigation, collection of material, inter- 
pretation, and expression. 

The March Pomona College Bulletin gives 
a charming account of the ‘‘Campus 
Visitor’’ plan for informal relations be- 
tween the college students and notable 
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men and women of the outer world. Ed- 
ward N. Reed, a senior, writes of the 
plan — 

Pointing out the marvelous accommodations avail- 
able on the men’s campus on the one hand, and the 
large number of southland people who are influential 
in the nation’s affairs on the other hand, the head of 
the department of political science expressed a wish 
that the two might be combined to the advantage of 
Pomona students. Dr. Story’s hope was to develop a 
type of education around fireside or dinner table that 
would approximate that of Oxford University. 

Student leaders saw great possibilities in the plan 
and started to make it work immediately. . . . Let- 
ters were sent to several southland men and women 
asking them to assume the réle of *‘Campus Visitor.” 
The writers pointed out a desire to meet them more 
informally and confidentially than is possible during 
a regular lecture engagement. Visitors were asked to 
spend two nights, eat with the students, go to their 
classes, attend the play, concert, lecture, or what- 
ever campus activity was scheduled for the time. 
. . . It was hoped that these visitors would see stu- 
dent problems and interpret their experiences in 
terms that undergraduates could best appreciate. 

From the start the plan has been a success. Many 
fine friendships have been made, many different view- 
points have been heard. Not one person refused the 
invitation tendered and those in charge even became 
embarrassed in trying to place them on the college 
calendar. . . . Those who have visited the campus 
have been kind in saying that they considered the 
visit worth while to them as well. 


Another note on intercollege coopera- 
tion is found in the Bryn Mawr Alumnae 
Bulletin for March. Here excerpts from the 
Minutes of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion (representing Bryn Mawr, Swarth- 
more, Haverford, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the Franklin Institute) 
show that the cordial entente is securing 
joint appointment of distinguished schol- 
ars by two or more institutions; promo- 
tion of the interchange of students and 
teachers, the sharing of equipment, and 
the joint planning of programs of study 
with a view to supplementing each other’s 
capabilities; allocation to certain insti- 
tutions of primary responsibility for the 
development of certain special fields of 
learning. 

That this type of concerted action is 
not rare is shown by a current study 
reporting the existence of 115 inter-insti- 
tutional agreements for the interchange 
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of faculty and the sharing of facilities.? 

College cooperation extends across the 
sea, too. Union College has arranged with 
St. Andrew's University in Scotland to 
exchange a Junior student annually, each 
student to pay his own college the regular 
tuition. Mount Holyoke has joined hands 
with the five-year-old American-directed 
College for Women at Celigny, Geneva. 
Now students of Mount Holyoke will 
have a chance to spend a year or more 
abroad without loss of time or credit to- 
ward their degrees in a friendly atmos- 
phere much like that of the home campus 
yet with opportunities for contact with 
leading men and women of various coun- 
tries and with international organizations 
having their seat in Geneva. 


Science 


Some weeks ago the head of one of our 
great technological institutes expressed 
regret that the United States was making 
less use than other countries of science as 
an aid to ascent from the valley of depres- 
sion. Since then I have read so many items 
on science activity in colleges, it almost 
seems that these institutions are bent on 
making up the deficiency. Within one 
week the news is brought that Bryn 
Mawr is planning an expansion and in- 
tegration of the work in psychology and 
the erection of a new science building, 
Wellesley is constructing additional sci- 
ence laboratories, Sarah Lawrence is 
dedicating its new science unit where it is 
planned to so associate the sciences that 
barriers artificially separating them will 
be demolished, and student scientists from 
ten Connecticut Valley colleges are gath- 


1 Inter-Institutional Agreements in Higher Education. 
By Daniel S. Sanford, Jr., Ph.D. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 627. 
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ering at Massachusetts State College for 
the annual student scientific conference at 
which they present results of original re- 
search. I read also of fascinating scientific 
demonstrations put on by the students 
and faculty of Bates College and of the 
University of Maryland, both visited by 
large numbers of high school students 
from the respective states. 

On December 28, 1934, Smith College 
became the first women’s college to be 
granted a chapter in Sigma Xi, the honor- 
ary scientific society of this country. 
Thus the science faculty of Smith receives 
national recognition for its work, both in 
research achievement and in quality of in- 
struction. Further significance is given the 
award by the declaration of the secretary 
of the Society that the action ‘‘represents 
not only a departure from the historical 
policy of Sigma Xi, but also an entirely 
proper recognition by Sigma Xi of the 
scientific competency of women.’’ The 
February issue of the Smith Alumnae 
Quarterly contains in addition to this an- 
nouncement an admirable survey of 
‘Smith Women in Medicine’ prepared by 
Dr. Louise de Schweinitz Darrow from 
data sent her by alumnae physicians, of 
whom there are known to be at least 129. 

Another ‘‘first’’ for Smith, which I pre- 
sume may be labeled ‘‘scientific,”’ is the 
fact that it is the first women’s college to 
have a Flying Club (see Airwoman for 
March). The members are training at a 
local airport and are planning ‘‘to give the 
boys a run for their money’’ in May, dur- 
ing the New England Intercollegiate Air 
Meet. 


Surrounding many lovely gardens are 
harsh walls of stone. Curricula, coopera- 
tion, and science — heavy words all, but 
they encircle an extraordinary scene of 
spirited and colorful action. 

Frances VALIANT SPEEK 
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More Convention Notes 

Last details of the Convention picture 
are being rapidly filled in, and the result 
is a Convention program which promises 
to be most satisfying. This Convention 
may be described as first and last a dele- 
gates’ convention. There will be no fa- 
mous experts for display purposes only; 
each session is planned to give something 
definite to take back to the work in state 
and branch, and the whole Convention 
will leave us with a larger and clearer 
conception of the opportunities which 
A.A.U.W. groups have in building for 
‘the good life’’ in our country and our 
communities. With problems pressing 
in upon us on all sides with distracting 
complexity and urgency, we are some- 
times tempted to feel that the whole 
world is in a tangle too snarled for us 
to unravel. The Convention program is 
planned to help in locating the strands 
which A.A.U.W. members may lay hold 
of, and to give us guidance and inspira- 
tion for undertaking to do our part in 
their untangling. 

The program was published in detail 
in the April Journat. To sketch briefly: 
The Convention opens formally on Mon- 
day with an evening session at which 
reports are presented. The first full day 
is ‘‘national-international’’ day, with 
speakers on both foreign and domestic 
problems. The second day will be given 
over to the relation of A.A.U.W. to the 
problems previously set forth. A third 
day is to be devoted to branch and state 
division affairs, and the next day to 
Convention business. 


A few recent developments may be 
added to the program published in 
April. 

On Monday afternoon, June 24, the 
California State Division will entertain 
the delegates at a tea and reception at 
the Women’s University Club. 

Wednesday evening dinner speakers 
will discuss both the movies and radio — 
fields in which the need for leadership 
toward better things is keenly felt. Lest 
the occasion become too earnest, latest 
developments in motion picture color 
techniques will be exhibited, and uni- 
versity women who have been successful 
in the movie world will be introduced. 

Mrs. Atkinson writes that she is send- 
ing something from Rome (the nature of 
which is not being divulged) to be used 
in the recognition ceremony to follow 
the Fellowship Dinner. Lucy Boyd, this 
year’s Rose Sidgwick Fellow, from Scot- 
land, will be among the dinner guests 
and will speak briefly. 

Friday afternoon a tea will be given for 
the delegates by the Ebell Club, a large 
women’s organization in Los Angeles, 
at their beautiful clubhouse. 

The program as printed in April is to 
be slightly rearranged, to close on a 
festive note, with the Gala Dinner and 
Fiesta on Friday evening. The evening's 
program will be gay and picturesque, 
with the hostess branch presenting a 
colorful ‘‘Pageant of California His- 
tory.”’ 

The next day — Saturday, June 29 — 
is to be ‘Sightseeing Day.’’ The hostess 
branch suggests a long and varied list of 
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attractions: the University of California 
in Los Angeles, the Museum, with its 
fascinating exhibit of prehistoric ani- 
mals dug from the La Brea oil pits, the 
famous pits themselves, the Botanical 
Gardens, Mt. Wilson Observatory, Holly- 
wood, the famous Huntington Library, 
the California Institute of Technology, 
Claremont with its three colleges — 
Scripps, Pomona, and Claremont — Whit- 
tier College, the old San Gabriel Mission, 
and the great harbor with the oil fields 
and fisheries — to name only a few of the 
possibilities. 


Who’s Who — the Convention Speakers 


A partial list of speakers was given in 
the April Journat. Additions to that 
list are: 


Freda Kirchwey, editor of The Nation 

Winnifred Kydd, Dean of Women, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ontario; Delegate to the Disarma- 
ment Conference, 1932 

Howard W. Odum, Kenan Professor of Sociology 
and Director of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science, University of North Carolina. 

Iva Lowther Peters, Technical Adviser in Socio- 
Economics, American Woman's Association 

N. Wing Mah, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, University of California at Berkeley 

Tracy T. Tyler, Secretary of the National Committee 
on Education by Radio 


We are fortunate in having as our 
dinner speakers on the national and inter- 


national opportunity for university 
women, two women with wide knowl- 
edge of public affairs, both conspicu- 
ously successful in their own careers. 
Freda Kirchwey, as editor of The Nation, 
is responsible for the management of 
one of the outstanding journals of opin- 
ion in this country — probably the only 
woman managing editor of a weekly of 
national circulation in the United States. 
She combines in an unusual degree busi- 
ness ability, tact, charm, and that rare 
sixth sense of what is going on in the 
country which is the sine qua non of the 
successful editor. Miss Kirchwey is a 
graduate of Barnard College, with twenty 
years’ experience in newspaper and peri- 
odical work. 
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Winnifred Kydd, who will speak on 
the International Opportunity, is a 
former president of the National Council 
of Women of Canada, and her leadership 
in the work of women’s organizations 
in the Dominion was recognized in her 
appointment as Delegate to the Disarma- 
ment Conference in 1932. Miss Kydd has 
been decorated by the King and made 
Commander of the British Empire, also 
Officer of the Order St. John of Jerusalem, 
and she has recently received the Jubilee 
Medal. In addition to a B.S. and M.A. at 
McGill University, she has spent some 
time at Bryn Mawr in graduate work in 
social economy. 


Convention Specials — and Other Tips 
to Thrifty Travelers 

The Southwest Central Section, with 
Mrs. James F. Goodman as Transporta- 
tion Chairman, has issued a special 
Convention bulletin on travel possibili- 
ties, giving details for all kinds and 
classes of travel. This bulletin, which is 
full of contagious enthusiasm as well 
as travel information, reminds members 
that there are three classes of rail travel: 
standard Pullman, tourist, and day coach. 
The tourist ticket is good in the tourist 
sleeper, which is identical with the 
standard Pullman except that there are 
no observation car privileges and in gen- 
eral equipment is less luxurious. The 
difference in cost is indicated by these 
round trip rates, quoted from Kansas 
City, Missouri: 
Standard Pullman 
Tourist 


Thrifty members will find the bus rates 
well-nigh irresistible. The round-trip 
rate quoted from New York City is 
$75.00; from Kansas City, $43.20. A 
special A.A.U.W. Bus (Greyhound Line) 
will leave Kansas City, Tuesday, June 18, 
at 5 P.M., arriving at Los Angeles Sunday 
afternoon. Overnight stops will be made 
Wednesday night at Santa Fe and Friday 
night at Grand Canyon, where an op- 
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tional detour to the Canyon is offered at 
a cost of $7.50. (Omitting the detour, one 
attives at Los Angeles Saturday after- 
noon.) The trip is planned with sufficient 
rest and sightseeing to give interest and 
variety, and the schedule provides for 
crossing Kansas and the desert in the cool 
of night. 

A special A.A.U.W. Bus from New 
York City (Greyhound Line) leaves 
Saturday, June 15, at 9 p.m. routed 
through Pittsburgh, Columbus, Indianap- 
olis, and St. Louis, and remaining over- 
night at Kansas City, Missouri. Leaving 
Kansas City Tuesday afternoon, the party 
will follow the itinerary outlined above. 

For details of either special bus trip, 
address Mrs. J. F. Goodman, Vassar 
Alumnae House, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, until June 12; June 12-15, New 
York Vassar Club, Hotel New Weston, 
34 East 50th Street, New York City. 
(A $25.00 deposit should be sent if you 
wish a place on a special bus.) Or inquire 
of your own regular bus company for 
itinerary and rates. 

Mrs. David Hoover, 534 N. Byers 
Avenue, Joplin, Missouri, Convention 
Secretary for the Southwest Central 
Section, is in charge of arrangements for 
special cars in that section. 

The Texas State Division has desig- 
nated the Santa Fe as its official route 
and has worked out a schedule for special 
cars leaving from different parts of the 
state and joining forces before reaching 
the Canyon, where members from other 
states will join the ‘‘Special.’’ Details 
may be secured from your Santa Fe repre- 
sentative. 

A special tour by rail, making the most 
of scenic attractions along the way, has 
been arranged by the New York State 
Division. Leaving New York City at 
noon, Tuesday, June 18, the special 
train goes by way of Buffalo and Chicago 
to Colorado Springs, with a day's sight- 
seeing at the Grand Canyon. The low 
rate of $210 from New York City includes 
railroad tickets, Pullman (lower berth), 


all meals on train and at hotels, and all 
scheduled sightseeing trips up to arrival 
in Los Angeles; and return railroad fare 
only. For complete information address 
American Express Travel Service, 65 
Broadway, New York City. 

Remember — summer excursion rates 
are on, and you can arrange your own 
transportation at rates similar to those 
mentioned above. Examples of these 
round trip fares (not including Pullman) 
are: 

Foam Wastangron, 19. 'C.. i. 605 coc s0siee $120.75 
From Chicago 


Different routes may be chosen for 
going and return, and summer rates are 
good to November 30. 

For further details and for hotel rates, 
see the April and October JourNALs. 


After the Convention 

After-convention attractions are end- 
less in variety and so enticing that it 
will be hard to resist the temptation to 
linger long on the West Coast. The San 
Diego Exposition (officially, the Cali- 
fornia Pacific International Exposition) 
will lure many. July 1 has been desig- 
nated ‘““A.A.U.W. Day.’’ (See April 
JouRNAL. ) 

Some delegates will take advantage of 
special summer sessions at the famous 
colleges and universities in the state. 

At the Shakespeare Festival of the 
Pasadena Community Players, July 1- 
August 10, the chronicle plays of Shake- 
speare from King John to Henry VII will 
be presented in their entirety. 

During June there will be a season of 
light opera at the famous Hollywood 
Bowl, the regular orchestra season begins 
July 15, and at about the same date the 
outdoor Pilgrim Play opens. 


Federal Aid to Schools 

More than 42,000 schools without 
funds for a normal school term... . 
Over 3,000,000 children facing an average 
of three months’ shortening of the school 
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term. . . . Average teacher's salary in 
elementary schools in thirty-three states 
less than $50 per month. . . . In sixteen 
states many teachers receiving less than 
$20 a month. 

This is a glimpse of the picture of our 
present school system painted in a recent 
Office of Education bulletin, ‘‘Financial 
Situation in Rural Schools and Small 
Independent School Districts, 1934-35,”’ 
by Howard A. Dawson. 

Nor can this situation be blamed on 
unwillingness of states to tax themselves 
for support of their schools. Some states 
simply do not have the taxable resources 
necessary for financing what we have 
come to think of as a normal school 
system. In another study the Office of 
Education shows that for the support of 
schools the richest state has 7.5 times 
the economic ability of the poorest 
state. Even in normal times, small hope 
is seen for any leveling of such discrep- 
ancies. The plain facts seem to be that 
children are to be found most plentifully 
in the poorer rural districts, which can- 
not support adequate schools, while 
taxable wealth is concentrated in the 
richer — and more childless — cities. One 
educator states the problem: ‘‘We will 
have to tax where the wealth is and 
educate where the children are.”’ 

Two years ago, representatives of 
various organizations concerned with this 
problem met and formulated a six-point 
program of Federal Aid to Education. 
The A.A.U.W. was represented in this 
group and has continued to keep in close 
touch with its work. On May ll a 
meeting of the Committee on Federal 
Aid to Education was called to make 
plans for the future. A.A.U.W. was rep- 
resented, and leading educators were 
present from other organizations and 
from state departments of education. All 
agreed that, irrespective of the depres- 
sion, Federal aid to schools is a necessity 
if equality of educational opportunity is 
to be even approximated in this country. 

This is a question on which A.A.U.W., 
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as a national organization concerned 
with standards in education, will be 
called on to take a stand. 


A.A.U.W. Legislative Program — Present 
and Future 

At the moment this is written no final 
accounting can be made of the state of 
legislation in which the A.A.U.W. is in- 
terested, since Congress is still in session 
and no one can predict what bills will or 
will not come up for action. Readers will 
be glad to know of the scotching of the 
rider to the Agricultural Appropriations 
bill, which forbade Government employ- 
ees to recommend decreased consumption 
of any wholesome food — a provision 
which would have left scientific work in 
nutrition in the Department of Agricul- 
ture at the mercy of every commercial 
interest. Passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the rider was vigorously op- 
posed by representatives of women’s 
organizations in statements presented to 
the Senate committee which held a hear- 
ing on the bill, and it was finally voted 
out by the Senate. 

Provisions for a maternal and child 
health and public health program, as 
embodied in the Administration's social 
and economic security legislation, were 
described in the April Journat. At this 
writing these items had passed the House 
of Representatives without change. 

The revised Pure Food and Drug Bill, 
after discussion on the floor of the Senate, 
was placed back on the calendar with 
amendments which seriously weaken it 
from the consumer's point of view. 

The A.A.U.W. arrives at its national 
Legislative Program by the most demo- 
cratic methods. The program for the next 
two-year period will be adopted by vote 
of the Los Angeles Convention. The pro- 
gram submitted to the Convention is 
made up by the Legislative Committee 
from items suggested; each item must 
also be approved by the Educational 
Policies Committee, authorized by the 
Board of Directors, and sent to the 
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branches for their information six weeks 
before the Convention. This gives the 
branches an opportunity to instruct 
their delegates in advance, so that when 
the program is voted on item by item at 
the Convention, the delegate’s vote will 
register the wishes of her branch. 

Additional items may be presented 
from the floor of the Convention at the 
time the Legislative Program is being 
considered. The subject and the name of 
its sponsor should previously have been 
given to a representative of the Legisla- 
tive Committee. Resolutions related to 
Congressional action are not given to the 
Resolutions Committee but follow the 
above procedure. 


A.A.U.W. Support for Motion Picture Bill 

The Abolition of Compulsory Block- 
Booking and Blind-Selling in the leasing 
of motion picture films has been placed 
on the present legislative program of the 
A.A.U.W. under the provision in the by- 
laws by which an item may be added to 
the program between conventions if ap- 
proved by the Legislative Committee, the 
Educational Policies Committee and the 
Board of Directors, and reported to the 
next convention. 

This is not a new question. Parents and 
teachers have long been concerned about 
what motion pictures are doing to the 
thoughts and feelings of children and 
young people, and many members are 
interested in having our Association 
support efforts for improving the situ- 
ation. 

Of the three national policies developed 
by careful studies and by conferences to 
meet the problems brought about by mo- 
tion pictures, the abolition of compulsory 
block-booking and blind-selling was one. 
“Compulsory block-booking’’ refers to 
the practice of distributors of offering 
films for lease in groups or “‘blocks’’ and 
refusing to lease desired films individually, 
requiring the exhibitor to take the whole 
group in order to get the desired films. 
This grouping of bad films with good 


films enables a distributor to force his en- 
tire product on the exhibitor and public, 
regardless of its merit. ‘‘Blind-selling’’ is 
the system by which films are leased be- 
fore they are produced without adequate 
description of their content being fur- 
nished the exhibitor, who is thus unable 
to ascertain what type of film he is leas- 
ing. With these practices in effect, the 
exhibitor’s hands are tied; he cannot make 
an informed selection of films, even if he 
is willing to respond to a demand for pic- 
tures which are in the best interests of the 
community. 

The Pettengill Bill CH. R. 6472), intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
March 6, 1935, is designed to prohibit 
and prevent these trade practices in the 
leasing of motion picture films in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. It has been 
carefully drawn and is supported by edu- 
cational, religious, and civic groups. 
Many independent exhibitors of motion 
pictures have written to the Motion Pic- 
ture Research Council, which is sponsor- 
ing the bill, to express their hope that it 
may pass. 

To end compulsory block-booking, the 
bill prohibits the offering for lease of 
films in groups at a group price only and 
the requiring that an exhibitor lease all 
of the group in order to get any of the 
films. Since compulsion to purchase the 
group may be exerted effectively by setting 
prohibitive prices for individual leases, 
the section further makes unlawful such 
variation between group and individual 
prices as will produce coercion of choice, 
or will tend to restrain trade. This pro- 
tection against the dominant position of 
the distributor is similar to that furnished 
by various provisions of the anti-trust 
legislation. The section also prohibits 
shipment in interstate commerce of any 
films leased, or intended to be leased in 
violation of the act. 

Blind-selling is dealt with by the re- 
quirement that an accurate synopsis of the 
contents of a film be furnished the ex- 
hibitor at the time of leasing such film, 
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the synopsis being made a part of the con- 
tract. The synopsis is to contain sufficient 
information as to the nature of the film to 
enable the exhibitor to determine whether 
it is suitable for the patrons of his theater. 
When there is substantial variation in a 
film from its description in the synopsis, 
the exhibitor who has leased it may can- 
cel the lease without liability and recover 
damages for the variation, or he may ex- 
hibit the film despite the variation and 
recover damages as for a breach of war- 
ranty. 

The Pettengill Bill offers a first-rate op- 
portunity to ‘‘do something’’ about the 
movies. So long as the exhibitor does net 
have freedom of choice in selecting his 
films and lacks information to guide his 
selection, a community demand for better 
films runs into a stone wall. Branch legis- 
lative chairmen have been asked to study 
the bill and keep their members informed 
of its progress. This is only one of many 
important bills before Congress, and no 
action can be hoped for unless Congress- 
men are convinced that their constituents 
want this bill passed. 


New Branches 


Since the April JourNa went to press, 
twenty-one branches have been recog- 
nized, making a total of 680. The newly 
organized branches are: 


Cauirornia — Searless Lake, Sonoma County 

Ipano — Tri-City 

Inpiana — Portland 

Iowa — Muscatine, Mason City 

Kansas — Anthony, Arkansas City, Newton 

Kentucky — Morehead 

Onto — Berea 

Oxrianoma — Anadarka, Bristow, Frederick, 
Kingfisher, Miami, Pawnee, Purcell, Semi- 
nole, Vinita, Pauls Valley 

Nesraska — Auburn 

New Jersey — Plainfield 

WasHINGTON — Kitsap County 


Oklahoma breaks a record with ten 
new branches — the result of the Achieve- 
ment Awards offered last fall to encour- 
age branch activity and particularly the 
organization of ‘“‘sister’’ branches. 
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Association Calendar 

June 22-24 Board of Directors, Los Angeles 
June 24-29 _ Biennial National Convention, 
Los Angeles 

Michigan State Meeting, Lans- 
ing 

October 18-19 Ohio State Meeting, Toledo 
October 28-31 Texas State Meeting 


October 4-5 


Yearbook on International Understanding 


The 1936 Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education will be 
devoted to ‘‘International Understanding 
through the Public School Curriculum.” 
Professor I. L. Kandel is editor of the 
Yearbook and the Editorial Committee 
includes Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer. 
This is the third Yearbook in which the 
Association has cooperated. 


A.A.U.W. Publications Listed 


Seven A.A.U.W. publications appear in 
the list, ‘‘Educational Books of 1934,” 
published in School and Society, March 
30, 1935. These include five of the study 
outlines, the monograph on Housing 
College Students, and the bulletin on the 
A.A.U.W. Research Information Service 
in Secondary and Collegiate Education. 


A Press Project on the Peace Agencies 

The Press Project of the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War is 
being continued, and leaflets describing 
it have recently been distributed to 
the participating organizations. The an- 
nouncement commences with the chal- 
lenge: ‘‘What are you doing through the 
press of your community to give the 
public the facts regarding World Peace 
Agencies ?”’ 

Ways of ‘‘doing something’’ are de- 
scribed in the leaflet, and the members 
who participate in the project are re- 
quested to send in the results of their 
work in order that there may be an ex- 
hibit, and perhaps a discussion of the 
problems involved, at the next Confer- 
ence on the Cause and Cure of War. The 
Press Project is based partly upon the 
Newspaper Survey made by the American 
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Association of University Women several 
years ago, and has had the benefit of ad- 
vice from trained journalists. A copy of 
the announcement was sent to each branch 
of the A.A.U.W. with the April Letter of 
the General Director. Additional copies 
may be obtained from national Head- 
quarters or directly from the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, 
1622 Grand Central Terminal Building, 
New York City. 

Why Wars Must Cease, a book published 
by the Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War, has already been brought to the 
attention of members of the A.A.U.W. 
Its ten chapters are written by ten women 
prominent in American life: Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Jane Addams, Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Mary E. Woolley, 
Emily Newell Blair, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Judge Florence E. Allen, Dr. 
Alice Hamilton, Florence Brewer Boeckel 
and Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Each of the 
first nine chapters gives one reason why 
war ought to be eliminated, and the final 
chapter discusses why it still exists. The 
book sells for $1.00 a copy and may be 
purchased through national Headquar- 
ters of the A.A.U.W. 


The Marathon Round Tables 

A newly published item in the Mara- 
thon Round Table Kits for 1935 is a 
pamphlet by Dr. Brunauer, An Outline of 
War, published by the National Commit- 
tee on the Cause and Cure of War. Dr. 
Brunauer was asked to prepare this dis- 
cussion of the réle of war in human so- 
ciety to fill a gap in materials needed for 
the round tables. Beginning with the con- 
flicts of primitive peoples, the sixteen- 
page pamphlet traces the history of war 
as a social institution — the objects and 
nature of organized warfare through the 
ages and its effects on the peoples in- 
volved. Treating war as ‘‘not an institu- 
tion’’ but rather ‘‘a way of doing things 
in the sphere of public relations,’’ this 
lucid summary sets ‘‘the habit of going to 
war’ in a perspective which is essential 









for reasoned considering of the problem. 

The general topic for the 1935 Round 
Tables is ‘“The Evolving Foreign Policy 
of the United States.’’ Groups should 
register with the National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War, 1622 Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York. 

It is the policy of the A.A.U.W. to 
encourage its branches and members to 
cooperate in the Marathon Round Table 
project, but not to consider it a substitute 
for their own international study pro- 
gtams, which should be on a graduate 
level. Ideally, a Marathon Round Table 
should include members of various or- 
ganizations and persons — men as well as 
women — who are not identified with 
any organization. The purpose of the 
project is to help the general public to 
think through concrete current issues and 
to reach an expression of opinion after 
having considered the information made 
available by specialists. 


Alumnae Relationship Committee 

Taking advantage of the meeting of the 
American Alumni Council in Washing- 
ton, the A.A.U.W. Committee on Alum- 
nae Relationships met at national Head- 
quarters, April 4, 1935. This special 
committee, appointed by the Board of Di- 
rectors to study the relationship between 
the Association and alumnae groups, 
consists of Dr. Anna S. Starr, president, 
Elmira College Alumnae Association, 
chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth Coonley Faulk- 
ner, president, Vassar College Alumnae 
Association; Alice Hawkins, secretary, 
Bryn Mawr College Alumnae Association; 
Mary Higley, secretary, Mount Holyoke 
College Alumnae Association; Mrs. Fran- 
ces Huntington, president, Smith College 
Alumnae Association; Florence Risley, 
executive secretary, Wellesley College 
Alumnae Association; Mrs. Charles 
Sumwalt, secretary, Goucher Alumnae 
Association; Mrs. F. Delmont Tootell, 
representative, Mills College Alumnae 
Association. At the Washington meeting, 
possibilities for cooperation were con- 
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sidered, and especially the various ways 
in which the A.A.U.W. and the alumnae 
groups holding corporate membership in 
the Association could be mutually helpful. 


Honors to Our Fellows 

Dr. Cecelia Payne Gaposchkin, Rose 
Sidgwick Fellow, 1924-25, astronomer at 
the Harvard College Observatory, has 
been chosen by the Astronomical Society 
to receive the first award of the Annie J. 
Cannon Prize of $1,000. Women of all 
countries are eligible to the award, which 
will be made triennially. Mrs. Gaposch- 
kin is the only woman who holds the post 
of astronomer at Harvard. She was starred 
in American Men of Science two years after 
receiving her Ph.D., at the age of 27 —a 
most unusual record. 

Dr. Ruth Hughey, of Wynne, Arkansas, 
Margaret E. Maltby Fellow, 1932-33, has 
received a Guggenheim Fellowship of 
$2,000 to edit an anthology of sixteenth 
century poetry. Dr. Hughey went to Eng- 
land on her A.A.U.W. fellowship to 
gather material for a book on women’s 
writings in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In the course of her research she 
discovered the manuscript anthology 
which she is to edit — a collection of 350 
poems, half of them never published, 
which had been considered lost. The Com- 
mittee on Research Activities of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
has declared Miss Hughey’s discovery 
*‘the outstanding find in English scholar- 
ship so far in this century.’’ After editing 
the manuscript Dr. Hughey plans to write 
a book on the contribution to English 
literary history of John Harington and his 
son, who collected the anthology. The 
A.A.U.W. not only congratulates Dr. 
Hughey on the opportunity which has 
opened to her, but also takes pride in this 
flowering of work begun on an A.A.U.W. 
award. 


Annie Dimsdale Swenson 
The Madison Branch of the American 
Association of University Women an- 
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nounces with deep sorrow the death on 
April 3, 1935, of one of its founders and 
most devoted members, Annie Dimsdale 
Swenson. Mrs. Swenson held the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 
from the University of Wisconsin where 
as a student she met her husband, a bril- 
liant young Norwegian chemist, recently 
arrived from his native country. Their 
married life began and ended in Madison, 
but in an interval during which they 
were residents of Chicago Mrs. Swenson 
was a member of the Chicago Branch, 
from whose work she acquired a lifelong 
interest in the affairs of the Association. 
She was a friend of Mrs. Jane Field Bash- 
ford, the first president of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, and of many of 
the early group in that Association. She 
was devoted to the interests of the Madi- 
son Branch from its inception, held many 
offices and until her illness was prominent 
in its activities. When Mrs. Swenson and 
her distinguished husband were given 
titles of nobility by the King of Norway 
they accepted them graciously but never 
cared to use them. With every cultural in- 
terest in Madison Mrs. Swenson was as- 
sociated, but it is the Madison Branch 
which feels most keenly the loss of her 
presence. 


Oxford Selections 

The A.A.U.W. Committee on Selec- 
tions for Oxford, of which Miss Sophie 
Hart, professor of English at Wellesley 
College, is chairman, met on March 28 in 
New York to consider the applications of 
candidates for admission in the autumn of 
1935. Five young women applied, of 
whom three were chosen to be recom- 
mended to the Principals of the Women’s 
Colleges at Oxford. One of the recom- 
mended applicants is at Radcliffe, one at 
Smith, and one at Barnard; all three will 
graduate in June of this year. The Rad- 
cliffe candidate wishes to read for an 
Honours B.A. in modern philosophy, poli- 
tics, and economics; the other two are 
seeking the same degree in English lan- 
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guage and literature. The names of the 
candidates are not announced here be- 
cause the recommendation of the commit- 
tee does not guarantee acceptance at Ox- 
ford if the number of vacancies for senior 
students is severely limited. 

The Committee on Selections for Ox- 
ford is a sub-committee of the Committee 
on International Relations of this Associa- 
tion. American women holding degrees 
from American colleges or universities who 
wish to be admitted to Oxford without 
entrance examination, apply through this 
committee. The successful candidates are 
permitted to shorten the usual three-year 
requirement to two years if they are read- 
ing for an Honours B.A. The committee 
members, in addition to Miss Hart, are: 
Mrs. Gordon Chalmers, formerly on the 
faculty of Mt. Holyoke College and now 
at Rockford, Illinois, where her husband 
is president of Rockford College; Mrs. R. 
O. Loengard, New York City; Miss 
Elizabeth Reynard, instructor in English 
at Barnard College; and Mrs. Brunauer, 
who is secretary to the committee. 


American Council on Education 


Dr. Meta Glass, president of the 
A.A.U.W. and president of Sweet Briar 
College, was clected second vice-chairman 
of the American Council on Education at 
the Council’s meeting, May 4. President 
Lotus D. Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota was elected chairman. 

It has been agreed that hereafter the 
Council will serve as a clearing-house for 
the foundations which sponsor educa- 
tional projects, passing on the advisabil- 
ity of supporting proposed projects. For 
current activities the Council's budget for 
next year is $617,000, with an additional ap- 
propriation of $800,000 for a special study 
of how human resources can be conserved. 


Exploring the Times 
The meetings listed below will be of 
special interest to A.A.U.W. members. 


Denver Institute. — ‘‘Interpretation of the Ameri- 
can Scene’’ will be the subject of the Institute of 
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Public Affairs held at Denver University this sum- 
mer. A group of nationally-known leaders will head 
the exploration of vital problems of the day in lec- 
ture, seminar, and round table. The sessions are ar- 
ranged in two-week units, each centering around a 
single subject, as follows: Education, Economics, 
Government, Sociology, Philosophy. 

Special arrangements may be made by those desir- 
ing to secure credit, but the Institute welcomes es- 
pecially those who wish to take part only for infor- 
mational stimulus. For further information, address 
Director of the Summer Session, Denver University, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Human Relations Conference. — An Institute of Hu- 
man Relations, organized under the auspices of the 
National Conference of Jews and Christians, will be 
held at Williams College, Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, August 22-30, 1935, to study common interests 
and concerns as citizens of Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants in America, in order to reach a common 
understanding of the causes of difficulties in com- 
munity relations. 

Career Conference. — A Student Career Conference 
for high school graduates will be held at Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama, July 11-13. In addi- 
tion to discussion of vocational opportunities and 
demands, individual conferences will be arranged 
with people experienced in the various fields open to 
women, and there will be opportunity for tests to dis- 
cover special aptitudes. Some of the speakers will be 
drawn from the Alabama State Division of A.A.U.W. 

Education Forum. — A Post-Commencement Forum 
on current changes in education will be held by the 
Associate Alumnae of Vassar College at Alumnae 
House, June 10-13. Open to both men and women, 
with or without Vassar connections, the Forum is 
planned to appeal to parents, teachers, vocational 
counsellors, school administrators, and others inter- 
ested in educational problems. Address Executive Sec- 
retary, Alumnae House, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Canadian-American Conference. — The first general 
conference on relations between the United States 
and Canada will be held at St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, New York, June 17-22, under the joint 
auspices of the University, the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and Queen's University, 
Kingston. The program will cover problems of trans- 
portation, movement of capital, radio, tariffs, and 
political and social influences on public opinion — 
subjects which are treated in an extensive survey 
made by the Endowment. Address the Endowment, 
at 405 West 117th Street, New York City. 

Child Development Conference. — The Ninth Iowa 
Conference on Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation, to be held in Iowa City June 17-19, will con- 
centrate its discussion on the health of the young 
child. The program is directed by the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, Iowa City, in cooperation 
with other state institutions. All sessions are open 
without registration fee to anyone interested in child 
development. 





Tackling the Movie Problem 
An A.A.U.W. Branch Points the Way 


s A supplement to the excellent article, 
‘*What Can I Do about the Movies?”’ 
published in this issue of the JourNat, 
one of our own branches is ready to sup- 
ply the materials necessary to the accom- 
plishment of Mr. Dale’s suggested first 
step — organizing study groups on mo- 
tion pictures. 

The Motion Picture Committee of the 
Indianapolis Branch, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Walter P. Morton, has de- 
veloped a syllabus for study called Better 
Motion Pictures for Children. Interestingly 
enough, this syllabus (which Mr. Dale 
himself calls one of the best outlines in 
this field) grew out of the child develop- 
ment study group as a communal activity 
directed toward the betterment of leisure- 
time entertainment for children. 

Because of the background for under- 
standing the child built up through the 
child development study group, the mem- 
bers of the committee realized that their 
first step must be the study of the child 
himself, and his emotional life particu- 
larly, together with the probable effect of 
movies both mentally and physically 
upon his social conduct, physical habits, 
etc. Therefore the first section of the 
outline is devoted to the process of grow- 
ing up, i.e., physical, mental, and emo- 
tional development parallel with the 
related social development. The second 
section deals with the ‘Effects of Movies 
on the Child.”’ 

The next step deals with the motion 
picture industry: the number of produc- 
ers, types, etc.; the distributor, his selling 
methods, blind-booking, block-selling, 
letting of contracts; the exhibitor, his 
billing routine, double features, types of 
week-end programs, methods of attract- 


ing audiences, and other like problems. 

Finally, criteria are given for judging 
motion pictures and suggestions are in- 
cluded as to what individuals and groups 
can do about the matter. 

This study outline, Better Motion Pic- 
tures for Children, in its newly revised form 
is being added to our A.A.U.W. materials 
for distribution for next fall’s classes, as 
the gift of the Indianapolis Branch to the 
development of motion picture work in 
the Association. Like all A.A.U.W. ma- 
terial, it will be available from national 
Headquarters at the cost of printing. 

Significantly enough, the work of the 
Indianapolis Branch has not stopped with 
study, but has continued as originally in- 
tended to reach out into wide community 
ramifications. Other groups will doubt- 
less be interested in these developments 
also. A year was spent in this study, and 
then a method of work was evolved to 
set up an effective aid to parents in select- 
ing good pictures with the special objec- 
tives of developing discriminating audi- 
ences in neighborhood theaters. 

The immediate task was to develop 
qualified methods for selecting, from the 
two to three hundred pictures shown lo- 
cally each year, those pictures best suited 
to children. It was necessary to develop 
methods of classifying all pictures for 
varying ages, as ‘‘young,’’ ‘‘young 
adults,’’ ‘‘adults,’’ and ‘‘family’’; and 
methods of fairly evaluating the motion 
picture as entertainment, as education, 
for its ethical values, fine acting, direc- 
tion, photography, and the like, for each 
age group. The routine of work, to ap- 
ply the methods suggested, followed a 
definite plan of weekly previewing in the 
downtown first-run theaters. The pre- 
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viewing was done by groups of three, 
with classification schedules requiring 
the desired data on each picture, each 
previewer filling out her own schedule. 

At the end of each month, lists of all 
bookings for the coming month were 
obtained from the neighborhood man- 
agers and the previewed pictures to be 
shown the current month were listed in a 
publication called The Motion Picture 
Guide, together with all classifications 
and a calendar of playing dates. This 
guide is now in great demand among 
local groups and the small subscription 
fee has rendered it self-supporting. 

The publication of such a guide’ to 
local motion pictures does not solve the 
more serious problems involved, but in 
the absence of Children’s Theaters such 
as Mr. Dale suggests, it has proved to be 
a legitimate step in providing an answer 
to such immediate questions as, ‘‘Which 
motion pictures shall I choose for this 
week?”’ The thoughtful analysis of avail- 
able recreational activities also may help 
to awaken various groups to the lack of 


1 A.A.U.W. readers are doubtless familiar with the 
excellent guide, Motion Picture Reviews, published 
monthly by the Los Angeles Branch. This is one of 
the most widely used guides and is based on pre- 
viewing before films are released. It may be secured 
for $1.00 per year by writing Mrs. John Vruwink, 
943 South Hoover Street, Los Angeles. 
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adequate entertainment for children in 
their own community. 

In Indianapolis a significant phase of 
the work has been the excellent coopera- 
tion developed between the producers, 
newspaper reviewers or columnists, and 
the committee. For the practical meeting 
of an immediate problem the committee 
deserves great praise, and great com- 
mendation as well for its vision of future 
possibilities in the work. 

The chief purpose of this brief article 
is to point the way to a sound first step 
for A.A.U.W. branches wishing to ini- 
tiate work for better motion pictures or 
those branches desiring to put their 
present work on a firmer foundation. 
Many branches are already engaged in 
local work which extends improvement 
as far as is possible within the limits set 
by conditions which are now entirely 
regulated by the motion picture pro- 
ducers, distributors, and exhibitors. 

The Association as a whole has re- 
cently endorsed a principle of legislation 
which allows for the abolition of block- 
booking and blind-selling. Branches will 
therefore have another important avenue 
for activity open in following sugges- 
tions which may come from the national 
Legislative Committee for active support 
of this legislative measure. 

Harriet Anters HoupietTtTe 











From Study to Project in International Relations 


Cooperative Techniques in California 


HE techniques of cooperation here in- 
‘Siete set down are those experi- 
mentally used during the last three years 
in the international relations work of the 
California State Division. Some of them 
were clearly defined when the experi- 
ment was initiated; some, like Topsy, 
‘just growed”’ during its progress. This 
brief backward look brings a focus on 
methods for the value they may have in 
other situations and in the face of new 
needs. 

Behind the work in its development 
has stood a rather definite conception of 
the resources of a state organization as 
such, a realization of a collective power 
releasable through cooperative activity. 
For such cooperation there are two pre- 
requisites. The first essential is strength in 
the group units involved; in this instance, 
a sound tradition in the branches of group 
study, of international thinking and 
leadership. Preliminary to statewide work 
together there was a period when the 
basic problem was strengthening the 
thinking and the program of the in- 
dividual branches. Next, it was felt that 
little could be done with a statewide or- 
ganization loosely held together by a 
single yearly convention; and as concrete 
mechanism for cooperation there was set 
up the pattern of fall and spring confer- 
ence days, with each convention standing 
as culmination and preparation. To meet 
once a year when the work was over and 
vacation ahead, in an annual drawing up 
of the balance sheet, was one thing; to 
come together three times yearly — in 
the beginning with programs in the form- 
ing, again along the way, then in a con- 
vention which could be a reporting and a 
planning ahead — that was quite an- 


other. The result of this plan, launched in 
1929-30, was a growing sense of unity, a 
habituation to the stimulus and the dis- 
cipline of interthinking. 

Thus the prerequisites for cooperative 
activity were, to an extent at least, es- 
tablished, the strength of the units and 
the sturdy interrelationship of frequent 
conference based on a definite theory of 
the ends sought. From the beginning full 
confidence was placed in the interest and 
activity-compelling power of moving 
thought focussed on problem. If there is a 
Number One principle of cooperative 
thinking leading to action, this would 
stand in the Abou Ben Adhem place. No 
conference in the last three years has been 
a stopping place with a neat close; each 
has projected beyond itself in something 
to be done in relation to problems remain- 
ing unsolved and challenging. The proj- 
ects that marked the period were never 
artificially or arbitrarily set; each devel- 
oped out of the thinking of the group and 
one led to another. 

To illustrate: The problems that have 
predominated developed out of the fact 
that the common term international-mind- 
edness was vague and feathery around the 
edges of meaning. The groups requested 
study for definition and a clear view of 
implications, and so round tables were 
organized throughout the state, meeting 
weekly over a designated period, sending 
their findings to the state chairman for 
analysis and for report to the conference 
of the whole. Out of those studies, born of 
the realization that international atti- 
tudes are very early established and must 
be constructively influenced, came the 
project that developed into the publica- 
tion of “‘A List of Books Building for 
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International Attitudes in Children.’ 
This was not the idea of the chairman; it 
was a problem-discussed product, and 
practically every branch had an active 
part in translating it into concrete reality. 
Studies were made, lists drawn up, evalu- 
ated by experts, and annotated; and when 
the resultant selected list was complete, it 
went back to the branches as a focus for 
community leadership. The same method 
was followed in revision this year. Be- 
cause the problem is a vital one, work on 
it is continuous, with a growing author- 
ity and influence. 

Other data from the international- 
mindedness study went to the 1933 state 
convention for discussion. There two 
things happened, again without pre- 
artangement: first, a sturdy difference of 
opinion arose as to the influence of certain 
texts bearing on international problems, 
notably the Rugg books; and, second, we 
came face to face with the stone-wall 
problem of adult public opinion and how 
it can be influenced. In a limited space de- 
tail is impossible. The general technique 
of the children’s book-list project was 
repeated: conference-generated interest 
and consciousness of the problem took 
form in branch committee surveys of 
school texts; findings were pooled, com- 
pared, and evaluated. Then there came an 
earned increment of influence both in local 
communities and the state as a whole: the 
A.A.U.W. studies have been used to guide 
the selection of texts for school use and 
are considered even in the preparation of 
books. 

The problem of public opinion and 
peace remained for a year in what came to 
be called the ‘‘cry havoc’’ stage, the pre- 
plan discussion of needs and difficulties. 
This problem went into convention think- 
ing in 1934 and found vivid, startling 
focus in the Hoover War Library collec- 
tion of war posters. It rubbed shoulders 
with the consumer-interest studies and 


there was inaugurated the Consumer of 
Ideas project, which is now in progress. 
The purpose of the project is to learn to 
test the ideas about public issues that come 
to us through publicity channels; to look 
underneath the cellophane wrappings and 
streamlined finish to the commodity, it- 
self, and to be able to test it on its own 
merits. To make the study concrete, the 
subject of problems of the Pacific region 
was taken to demonstrate the production 
and consumption of ideas. The branches 
have clipped headlines, cartoons, edi- 
torials, and articles, and arranged them 
to depict the way in which journalism in- 
fluences public thinking. Eventually we 
hope to create a Consumers’ Guide in rela- 
tion to ideas. 

There has been one partial divergence 
from the pattern established. The Cali- 
fornia Association for Adult Education, 
inaugurating a survey of adult education 
in the Los Angeles Metropolitan Area 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, asked that the A.A.U.W. branches 
in the area undertake the international 
relations phase of that survey. Ata special 
conference the problem was unanimously 
accepted by the eleven branches involved. 
The state division techniques of proce- 
dure were set in motion for this first proj- 
ect in regional cooperation: first, careful 
outlining of the phases of the work, fol- 
lowed by branch committee survey and 
research, each group in its own area; a 
‘“report-of-progress’’ conference; and at 
the close of the six-months period, syn- 
thesis and evaluation. 

Such have been, and are, the techniques 
of an experiment in cooperation. The con- 
tagion of ideas has had much to do with 
it, the focus on living problems, the de- 
veloping realization of inter-group po- 
tentialities. 

Guapys Murpry GRAHAM 
International Relations Chairman 
California State Division 
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Professional Status of Italian University 
Women 


The Italian Association of University 
Women has made a study of the profes- 
sional status of its members, in accord- 
ance with a request of the Committee on 
Standards of the International Federation. 
The results of the study, which have 
been published in the news bulletin of the 
Italian Association, are as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF 


MEMBERSHIP 
Totals 
Members now exercising their pro- 
fessions: 

a. The profession for which they were 
RC nechtenevnnrKs kéeabendans 73.88 
Ris ath eadiwnsesenes 18.69 
hitb Kane ekewewe 55.19 

De SND 6 5 vscccenccstacses 3.53 
eS ocd en ennndowsss 0.88 
 cietk ser eeeKakens 2.65 


Members who have exercised their profes- 


sions but are no longer doing so........ 9.19 
a. Because of age............... 1.42 
b. Because of ill health......... 0.18 
c. Because of marriage.......... 7.41 
d. For other reasons............ 0.18 
Members who have never exercised their pro- 
RR hhda chee icndie ncaa ha ene 13.58 
a. Because they never intended to 
Pe dhinatantnreehawnten 2.82 
b. Because they have not yet found 
eee 6.35 
c. Because of obstacles in the gen- 
Dy cesccardxdasces 1.76 
d. Because of marriage.......... 2.47 
e. For other reasoms............ 0.18 
Number of members married.............. 29.46 
a. Exercising their professions... 19.58 
b. Not exercising their professions 9.88 


In 1932 (the latest figures available) 
the Italian Association of University 
Women numbered 420, and it is not 
known what percentage this figure is of 


the total number of women eligible to 
membership. The survey here quoted 
was made in the course of the past year. 
It would be interesting to see a similar 
study, following Mussolini's recent decrees 
about women’s professional activities. 


The British Answer to the Challenge to 
Intellectual Freedom 


Ever since the advent of Hitler to 
power in Germany, the British Federa- 
tion of University Women has considered 
one of its important tasks to be helping 
with the placement — temporary or per- 
manent — of the German university 
women thrown out of employment by 
the upheaval. Every year the Federation 
holds a Christmas Sale at Crosby Hall as a 
means of raising money for the Interna- 
tional Fellowship Fund and the Crosby 
Hall Scholarship Fund, setting a goal of 
£100 for each. Last year, a special plea 
was made for money to aid the German 
women. Almost £400 above the usual 
receipts was taken in, and four displaced 
German women were maintained at 
Crosby Hall, two of them for six months 
and two for a whole year. In addition, a 
number of the local branches have given 
material aid to women scholars who came 
into their communities after leaving Ger- 
many. The point of view of the British 
Federation, which is appealing for funds 
to carry on the work this year, was 
given in the October News Sheet of the 
B.F.U.W.: 


A year ago, many of the displaced German women 
were able to bring away with them some small sav- 
ings. Today, such savings have vanished. And the 
process of expatriation still continues on the specious 
plea of ‘‘political instability.’’ Our intellectual 
freedom is too often taken for granted in these 
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Fortunate Isles. Liberty of thought and freedom of 
speech are the very life-blood of true scholarship — 
that is obvious. It is of supreme importance that 
European civilization should find their value upheld 
by the intellectual leaders in this country. The in- 
tegrity of British thought demands a very special 
effort when faced with the conditions resulting 
from this loss of freedom. 

It is said that science knows no frontiers. If na- 
tionalistic barriers are being erected the British 
Federation of University Women must speak in no 
uncertain voice on the side of international coopera- 
tion. Grants in aid of research work by German 
University Women are the best answer to a challenge 
to such fundamental truths. 

Some may reply that in our international charity 
we must not forget our home claims. Here again the 
Executive [of the B.F.U.W.] has undertaken — if 
granted the means — to devote a portion of the 
proceeds to assist young British graduates who may 
otherwise suffer from the more intensive competition 
for fellowships resulting from the candidature of 
German women of higher academic standing. 


Four Women of Chelsea 


A tablet to four famous Chelsea women 
has recently been erected in the chapel 
built by Sir Thomas More, as a result of 
efforts emanating from Crosby Hall. 
An account of the project has come to us 
through the News Sheet of the British 


Federation of University Women: 


Several years ago Mr. Reginald Blunt, the well- 
known Chelsea antiquarian, gave a lecture at Crosby 
Hall on four famous women who lie buried in the old 
church near by, and suggested that more modern 
learned women should erect a tablet in their memory. 
Mrs. Russell and Miss Spurling took up the idea and 
constituted themselves an informal Committee, — 
a Committee so informal that it never actually met 
— wich Mr. Blunt, Mr. Walter Godfrey and our own 
Chelsea sculptress, Mrs. Mary Gillick, to make 
plans. Mrs. Gillick designed and executed a very 
beautiful tablet, Mr. Blunt secured the support of 
the incumbent of the old church and the permission 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, while the other 
members collected, with the help of the Chelsea So- 
ciety, the sum of £108. 6s. 3d. to carry out the 
scheme. 

The tablet was placed on the Eastern wall of the 
chapel built by Sir Thomas More and was unveiled 
and dedicated by Dr. Maude Royden on October 
27th, 1934, in the presence of members of the Execu- 
tive and of many Chelsea residents. 

In her address on the four women, Dr. Maude 
Royden said that it vas a curious coincidence that 
the thought of violence, of ungainliness, and of lack 
of charm had been associated with those who began 
the struggle to procure for women the right to do 


more than was expected of their sex. The actions ot 
these four women had that grace and charm which 
made greatness so infinitely more attractive. Charm 
seemed to cling around Margaret Roper and her 
father, Sir Thomas More, and one could not help 
wondering whether the course of the Reformation 
might not have been a little more gracious if it had 
followed the character of men like Colet, Erasmus, 
and More rather than of Cranmer and Luther. 

Magdalen Herbert was the friend of Donne, whose 
prose haunted the memory like great and tragic 
music. He and many others gathered at her house in 
Chelsea. Chelsea had been a place blessed with many 
artists, but this must have been one of the loveliest 
moments in Chelsea's life. Magdalen Herbert was 
the inspirer of many of those who met at her home, 
and seemed to have had the power of making people 
happy. Conversation was not an art easily practised 
by English people, who generally either listened or 
conducted a monologue. One had the impression, 
however, that in Magdalen Herbert's circle it was 
possible for everyone to speak with ease, and that 
that ease flowed from her. 

Of Mary Astell, who died at Chelsea in 1731, Dr. 
Royden said that she was, more directly than the 
other two women, a pioneer. She was the author of 
that oddly entitled book, ‘‘A Serious Proposal to 
the Ladies.’’ She linked together the ideas of educa- 
tion and emancipation, and proposed to found a 
college where women might fit themselves for the 
emancipation which they desired. 

Elizabeth Blackwell completed in 1737 her ‘Curi- 
ous Herbal,’’ in which she described 500 plants in 
the Chelsea Physic Garden opposite which she lived. 
It was not always realized, Dr. Royden said, that 
medicine used to be largely in the hands of women 
in and before the Middle Ages. Then for a time this 
tradition died, and when women tried to re-establish 
it by claiming the right to qualify as doctors their 
claim was met by a violence of fury which surpassed 
perhaps the worst moments of the suffragist cam- 
paign. That seemed strange today, for surely the 
art of healing might be expected to be found in the 
hands of the sex which bore the burden of bringing 
life into the world. 


It is of some interest to American 
women to note that it was another Eliza- 
beth Blackwell who, about a hundred 
years later, was the first woman to take a 
medical degree in an American institu- 
tion. A copy of the Curious Herbal of the 
first Elizabeth Blackwell is in the former 
Imperial Library in Vienna. One likes to 
think that Maria Theresa, who came to 
the throne three years after it was pub- 
lished, might have obtained it because of 
a special interest in the scientific work of 
women. 
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Nursery School Education Bibliography. — 
The Bibliography of Nursery School Education, to 
which Dr. Stoddard refers in this Journat, 
represents a milestone in the growth of nursery 
school education. Only 5 of the 840 references 
were published prior to 1920 and by far the 
greater number have been issued since 1928 — 
indicating the momentum with which litera- 
ture in this field is developing. Examination of 
the titles and authors listed, with the dates of 
publication, shows the continuous contribu- 
tion of scientific research to the development 
of nursery school education, and also the con- 
tinuous evaluation and adjustment of nursery 
school programs to include the many types of 
educational, social, and health services 
needed. All the entries refer specifically to the 
work of nursery school education and include 
publications in the United States and those de- 
scriptive of foreign schools which are written 
in the English language. Both students and 
those newly interested in nursery school edu- 
cation will find the bibliography a useful guide 
and a constant working aid. 

The bibliography is published by the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Education and 
is available from the office of the secretary, 147 
Ruggles Street, Boston, Massachusetts, at 75 
cents a copy. 


Nursery Education Packet. — The National 
Association for Nursery Education is offering 
at special reduced rates a packet of five 
pamphlets: Minimum Essentials for Nursery 
School Education, and Proceedings of Confer- 
ences, 1927, 1929, 1931, and 1933. The packet 
may be secured for $1.00 from Miss Abigail A. 
Eliot, Secretary-Treasurer, 147 Ruggles Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Coordination in the Social Sciences. — 
Convinced that something more than special- 
ization is essential for the attainment of genu- 
ine social intelligence, a group of leading 
scholars in the social sciences are planning to 
establish a Journal of Social Philosophy for the 


purpose of developing a philosophic synthesis 
of the social sciences. Through this new pub- 
lication it is intended to supplement intensive 
specialization with a movement of coordina- 
tion. A quarterly Journal of Social Philosophy, 
published as a purely scholarly, non-profit- 
making enterprise, is contemplated. Anyone 
who wishes to subscribe to such a publication, 
at a subscription price of $3.00 per year, is 
asked to communicate with the Journal of 
Social Philosophy, Dr. M.J. Aronson, Secretary, 
College of the City of New York, St. Nicholas 
Terrace, New York City. 


A News Service. — The National League of 
Women Voters (726 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) announces a new service which 
may be subscribed to by non-members of the 
League at $2.00 a year. Between twenty and 
twenty-five News Letters will be issued during 
a year. They will contain news of current de- 
velopments in the Congress or of developments 
of national significance in the field of the 
League's program of work. 


Three Americas. — Growing interest in the 
“other Americas’’ is evident in a publication 
which made its initial appearance in March — 
The Three Americas. The new magazine is the 
official publication of the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America, and is de- 
signed not only to serve as the committee's 
house organ but also to provide a forum of 
thought and opinion about Latin America for 
English-speaking readers. The subscription 
price is $1.00 ($3.50 Mexican currency ) for the 
nine issues. Checks are accepted, just as in the 
United States. Address the Business Manager, 
Three Americas, Apartado 1521, Mexico, D. F. 


Bimillennium Horatianum. — Appropriate 
celebration of the two-thousandth anniversary 
of the birth of the great Roman poet Horace is 
being encouraged by the American Classical 
League. The poet's birthday falls on December 
8, but programs in his honor will be arranged 
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by schools, clubs, and others groups through- 
out 1935. Many professors of classics in uni- 
versities and colleges have prepared Horatian 
lectures for use in the bimillennial year, and 
the American Classical League will be glad to 
assist in arranging programs. The League also 
welcomes names of good lecturers on Horace, 
or suggestions for developing this nation-wide 
celebration. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, Mrs. Helen W. Cole, 
6141 Oxford Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Courses in Italy. — Culture and language 
courses for foreigners in Italy in 1935 are listed 
in a handbook of the Italian Interuniversity 
Institute, together with useful information 
on fees, passports, board and lodging, excur- 
sions, etc. The booklet may be obtained free of 
charge from the Italian Tourist Information 
Office, Rockefeller Center, New York City, 
or 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


The Married Woman’s Right to Work. — 
Requests sometimes come to Headquarters for 
material that will support the cause of a 
woman who is faced with dismissal from her 
job for the sole reason that she is married. 
The best pamphlet on the subject that has 
come to our notice is The Married Woman: Is 
She a Person? published by The Open Door 
Council, 4 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, 
London, S.W. 1, price 3d. The arguments are 
so broad, so logical, and so well presented that 
‘the bulletin should be of equal service to 
women of all countries. 


A Comedy.— The College Club of the 
Oranges, New Jersey, announces that the one- 
act comedy, “‘Reunion, or Twenty Years 
After,’’ written by members of the branch and 
successfully produced before the branch and 
the state meeting, is available to other 
branches. This is a one-act comedy in the 
costumes of the nineties, ‘‘to be undertaken 
lightly and produced gaily’’ by seventeen 
women characters. The price is $3.00 for one 
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copy and production rights. Address orders 
to Mrs. R. M. Oakes, 623 Ridgewood Road, 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 


The Jingo Press and War.—A special 
Jingo Press Edition of the Chronicle of World 
Affairs is devoted to the part yellow journalism 
has played in stirring up the war spirit in an 
indifferent people. Illustrations from the 
Spanish American War are striking reminders 
of the way in which unscrupulous misrepre- 
sentation of facts has been used in the past to 
inflame public opinion. This special edition 
may be secured for distribution in bundle lots 
at $3.00 a hundred. The Chronicle's address is 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Student Exchange with Belgium. — The 
Belgian Bureau for Student Exchange an- 
nounces as its object the promotion of inter- 
course between students of Belgium and those 
of other countries. To this end the Belgian 
Bureau will arrange interchange of correspond- 
ence between Belgian and American students, 
exchange of visits between American and Bel- 
gian students (each to be received into the 
home of the other), and the reception of 
American students as paying guests in the 
homes of properly qualified Belgian families 
where they may become familiar with the 
language and with the country. For further 
details, address the Bureau at 4 rue d'Ialic, 
Huy, Belgium. 


PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION 


This is to certify that the average circulation per 
issue of the Journat or THE AMERICAN AssOCIATION 
or Universiry Women for the six months’ period 
July 1st to and including December 31st, 1934, was 
as follows: 

Copies sold 
Copies distributed free 
Total 


Signed Ruta Witson Tryon 
(Publisher) 
Subscribed to and sworn before me on 
this 11th day of May, 1935. 
Jutta E. Apams 
CNOTARY’s SEAL) 
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Professional Training 


for Library Work 


One-Year Courses in 
Library Work with Children 
Library Work with Schools 


Open to graduates of accredited colleges only 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
of 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bulletin upon Request 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 
The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 
to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. A few scholarships available for students 
with advanced qualifications. 
For catalogue and information address: 


THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Vassar College _ Institute of Euthenics 


A VACATION SCHOOL FOR 
THE FAMILY 


June 26-August 7, 1935 


A summer vacation school for parents, teachers, and 
other college graduates interested in the f: amily and 
social progress. Study, lectures, discussions on child 
development, early c hildhood ‘educ ation, adolescent 
psychology, mental and physical health, household 
technology, interior decoration, parent-education leader- 
ship. Advanced courses in education and problems of the 
modern family for a limited number of students. Handi- 
crafts, golf, tennis, swimming pool. Week-end house- 
varties for husbands. Three plays presented by Vassar 
Sc oatmeneel Theatre which is fholding its own Institute 
concurrently. 


Schools for children 2-8 years old whose parents attend. 
Write the Director for full information 


INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 
Vassar College Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Summer Sessions 
for Men and Women 


Mills College, California 


June 24— August 3, 1935 


Industrial Arts; Child Development; Modern 
Dance; Sports; Summer Theatre; Maison 
Francaise; Music; Creative Writing. 

Graduate, undergraduate, and professional courses. 
A residence college: one hour from San Francisco. 


For information, address Mrs. E. C. Lindsay 


Secretary of the Summer Sessions 
Mills College, California 


| 
| General Library Work | 
| | 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


Advisory Service for Schooling Problems 


Catalogues, reports and data—and informa- 
tion from my personal investigation of schools 
in America, France, Switzerland and Italy. 


Nominal Fee for Consultation 
Advice on Camps for Individual Needs 
JANE GRIFFIN 30 East 55th Street, N. Y. 


S La Loma Feliz s+ 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
Residential School, Kindergarten through College 
Preparatory, for boys and girls who need especial atten- 
tion or change of environment because of physical 
handicaps. No tuberculous or mentally retarded children 
can be received. 

INA M. RICHTER, Medical Director 

B.A. ‘Bryn Mawr, M.D. Johns Hopkins 

WALES R. HOLBROOK, Headmaster 
B.A. Dartmouth, M.A.,Harvard 


ume UNIVERSITY oF ROCHESTER 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


offers two courses to graduates of 
accredited high schools: 
1 3 yr. course. College graduates 
* with major in Science given 
time credit. 
9 5 yr. course leading to B.S, 
degree in Nursing. 
For full details address 
Director, School of Narsing 


STRONG MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
504 Crittenden Bivd. Rochester, N. Y. 











OUTSTANDING 


PUBLICATIONS 


IN THE FIELD OF THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 


BULLETIN of the Association of American 
Colleges, edited by Robert L. Kelly. Issued four 
times a year. Association of American Colleges. 
Annual subscription, $3.00. 


The Proceedings of the Twenty-First Annual 
Meeting (1935): The Address of the President 
by William Mather Lewis; Summary of the 
Work of the Association by Robert L. Kelly; 
Reports of Sections on Guidance, Measure- 
ments, Admissions and Finance; The Progress 
of Twenty Years by Frank Aydelotte, Fred- 

- ick C. Ferry, Edwin Mims and James H. Ryan. 
Membership, Minutes, Constitution. $1.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Association 
of American Colleges. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examination Questions Used 
in the Social Sciences by Edward Safford 
Jones. An essential supplement to Compre- 
hensive Examinations in American Col- 
leges by the same author. Association of 
American Colleges. $1.25. 

Architectural Planning of the American 
College by J. Frederick Larson and Archie M. 
Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. $2.00. 

College Instruction in Art by Archie M. 
Palmer and Grace Holton. Association of 
American Colleges. $1.00. 


Music in the American College by Randall 
Thompson. Report of an investigation of non- 
professional offerings in typical selected insti- 
tutions under a subvention from the Carnegie 
Corporation. To be published in 1935. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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